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ay  goodbye  to  the  old 


MIS  role  model  of  cool. 


analytical  Mr.  Spock.  The 


new  MIS  inhabits  a  less 


structured  world — a 


world  full  of  business 


challenges,  a  world  where 


MIS  is  the  innovator. 


Considering  CSP?  Then  consider  this: 
with  MANTIS  from  Cincom®  you  can  proto¬ 
type,  develop  and  process  better  quality 
applications,  faster,  and  more  effectively 
than  CSP  from  IBM®  And  the  higher  quality 
MANTIS  applications  are  far  easier  to 
maintain. 

Fewer  Development  Steps  Mean 
Faster,  Easier  Program  Development. 

MANTIS  is  more  powerful  than  CSP,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  learn  and  use.  MANTIS 
gives  faster  start-to-finish  development  of 
applications.  Its  functionality  also  enables  a 
much  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
range  of  usage.  For  example,  studies  show 


that  90%  of  all  MANTIS  users  are  using 
MANTIS  for  over  90%  of  all  on-line  devel¬ 
opment. 

More  Flexibility,  Complete  Portability. 

MANTIS  supports  all  the  same  environ¬ 
ments  as  CSP,  and  provides  complete 
portability  to  DEC"  VAX"  and  MicroVAX™, 
WANG®  VS,  NCR®  VRX,  and  certain  Honey¬ 
well®  systems. 

Fast  Processing  Means  Low  Cost. 

Its  high  speed  processing  facilities  make 
MANTIS  usable  for  almost  all  on-line  re¬ 
quirements,  thereby  increasing  programmer 
productivity  while  also  cutting  processing 
costs. 


Why  Not  Learn  More? 

Call  Today  For  An  In-House  Trial. 

Don’t  make  a  final  judgement  until  you 
have  all  the  facts  about  MANTIS.  Call  today  to 
set  up  an  in-house  trial  Or,  write  Marketing 
Services  Department,  Cincom  World  Head¬ 
quarters,  2300  Montana  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45211.  Experience  the  ease,  speed  and 
power  that  MANTIS  provides  in  solving  your 
application  development  needs.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  did. 

1-800-543-3010 

In  Ohio,  513-661-6000. 

In  Canada,  1-800-387-5914. 


Admnced  Systems  And  Applications  Software  For  IBM  And  VAX 


MANTIS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cincom  Systems,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  DEC,  VAX  and  MicroVAX  are  trademarks  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation.  NCR  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  WANG  is  a  registered  trademark  of  WANG  Laboratories,  Inc.  Honeywell  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Honeywell  Inc. 
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WHAT  TOMORROW  HOLDS 

It  is  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  print  the  newsand  raise  hell. 

—  Chicago  Times,  1861. 

How  much  does  today’s  Computerworld  hold  in  common 
with  its  very  first  issue,  published  20  years  ago  this 
month?  This  is  best  answered  with  another  question: 
What  does  this  year’s  computing  community  share  with 
the  data  processing  shops  of  the  past  two  decades? 

In  one  sense,  Computerworld  has  not 
changed  at  all  —  and  that  is  in  its  dedication 
to  provide  computing  professionals  with  es¬ 
sential  information  on  events  that  reshape 
their  environment. 

Since  the  turbulent  days  of  the  late  ’60s, 
the  computer  industry  has  grown  faster  and 
changed  more  rapidly  than  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  modern  history.  Computerworld’, s 
charter  has  been  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  billlaberis 
this  change.  Thus,  in  another  sense,  Computerworld,  like  the 
industry  it  covers,  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 

In  remaining  true  to  its  mission  and  charter,  Computerworld 
has  earned  a  nickname  from  our  readers,  one  we’re  proud  of  — 
“the  bible  of  the  industry.”  Through  the  years,  we  have  labored 
to  provide  information  that  professionals  trust,  information  on 
which  they  have  based  significant  strategic  decisions. 

We  have  never  taken  our  responsibility  more  seriously  than 
we  do  today,  when  our  readers  demand  order  from  changes 
that  are  more  frenetic  than  ever. 


REMARKABLE  20  YEARS 

Mo  one  knows  Computerworld  like  its  founder  Patrick 
McGovern,  chairman  of  International  Data  Group.  He 
recently  talked  about  CW’s  past,  present  and  future. 

Why  did  you  begin  Computerworld? 

In  late  May  1967, 1  was  in  New  York  visiting  the  DP  managers 
of  a  number  of  large  user  organizations.  I  discovered  these 
managers  were  having  difficulty  getting  enough  information  to 
evaluate  vendors  other  than  their  own  sup¬ 
pliers.  I  realized  that  if  the  industry  was  go¬ 
ing  to  grow,  and  innovative  new  products 
succeed,  DP  professionals  would  need  a 
timely  vehicle  to  inform  them  as  to  the  new 
products  and  services  available.  I  conceived 
Computerworld  as  the  users’  advocate,  a 
newspaper  reporting  on  new  products  and 
the  successes  and  failures  of  their  use. 

How  did  users  react? 

Our  subscribers  found  our  editorial  content  a  refreshing 
change,  providing  insight  they  could  rely  on.  We  were  willing  to 
sharply  criticize  products  and  vendors  —  something  our  com¬ 
petition  was  not  noted  for.  I  am  proud  to  say  we  still  have  that 
reputation  20  years  later. 

Continued  on  page  20th/ 2 
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Average  cost  per 
hire  of  DP 
professionals 

•  The  amount  the  average 
company  spends  to  hire  a 
data  processing 
professional  increased 
259%  since  1967 


“In  a  word... quality” 


m 


Tandy®  comput¬ 
ers  are  designed, 
built,  supported 
77jj  and  serviced  by 
T*“\,  Radio  Shack. 
Our  total 
Tandy  jooo  hd  commitment 
assures  a  high  degree  of  prod¬ 
uct  quality  and,  just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  customer  satisfaction  long 
after  the  sale. 


Quality-built  in  the  USA. 

Our  MS-DOS®  personal  com¬ 
puter  line  is  made  in  America 
in  our  own  manufacturing 


plants.  We  control  quality,  from 
initial  assembly  to  completed 
and  tested  product. 

Nationwide  Support.  Over 
1200  Radio  Shack  Computer 
Centers  are  staffed  with  profes¬ 
sionals.  They’re  ready  to  help 
you  choose  the  lat¬ 
est  in  computer 
technology, 
backed  by  qual- 
,  ity  support. 


’fiiT’v  Training  and 
specialized  soft- 
TandyjoooHL  ware  instruction  are 


TANDY  COMPUTERS:  In  Business  .  .  .  for  Business"* 

MS-DOS/Reg.  TM  Microsoft  Corp. 


available  at  your  place 
'  of  business  or  ours,  in 
60  U.S.  markets. 

We’ve  got  what 
it  takes.  Like 
commercial  leas- 

Tandy  1000  SX  ing  plans.  And 

prompt,  reliable 
service  performed  by  techni¬ 
cians  who  work  for  the  same 
company  that  manufactured 
and  sold  you  your  computer. 

Manufacturing.  Service.  Sup¬ 
port.  You  expect  quality  .  .  .  and 
get  it  with  Tandy  Computers. 

Radio  /hack 


COMPUTER  CENTERS 

A  DIVISION  OF  TANDY  CORPORATION 


Continued  from  page  20th/ 1 
How  did  the  competition  react? 

Competitive  publications  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  us.  No  one  expected  Compu- 
terworld  to  succeed  against  major  com¬ 
petitors  like  Datamation.  Then,  six 
months  later,  a  circulation  study  found 
that  Computerworld  was  more  widely 
read  than  any  other  computer  publication. 
The  study  also  revealed  that  it  was  very 
influential  in  helping  users  make  their 
buying  decisions.  By  1972,  we  had  the 
largest  ad  revenue  in  the  industry. 

How  has  Computerworld  changed? 

Computerworld s  basic  mission  has  not 
changed.  We  still  support  the  needs  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  professionals  and  their 
staffs;  we  are  not  tied  to  a  particular  tech¬ 
nology,  like  many  of  our  competitors.  We 
conduct  readership  surveys  to  stay  in 
touch  with  our  audience.  Today,  you’ll  see 
articles  on  a  variety  of  topics  that  are  im¬ 
portant  to  our  readers. 

What  is  the  No.  1  challenge  facing 
your  readers  today? 

In  the  past,  our  readers  were  responsible 
for  managing  systems  that  were  com¬ 
pletely  under  their  control.  Today,  com¬ 
puting  power  has  spread  outside  the  data 
center.  MIS  professionals  must  balance 
the  management  of  centralized  process¬ 
ing  with  distributed  processing,  dealing 
with  training,  security,  PC  acquisition. 
Computerworld  runs  regular  features  to 
help  readers  deal  with  these  challenges. 

What  do  you  think  the  future  will  be 
like  for  the  information  community? 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  computing 
power  will  become  directly  available  to 
more  than  one  billion  people.  They  will 
rely  on  computer  technology  for  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  and  communications  in  the 
same  way  they  use  the  telephone  and 
broadcast  media  today.  People’s  personal 
and  economic  accomplishments  will  be 
tied  to  their  knowledge  of  computing. 

In  business,  the  MIS  professional’s 
role  will  continue  to  expand  as  he  sup¬ 
ports  the  strategic  direction  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Even  today,  we  see  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officers  making  high-level  policy 
decisions.  More  companies  will  require  a 
worldwide  strategy  for  information  sys¬ 
tems  development  and  management. 

What  role  will  Computerworld  play  in 
this  future? 

Computerworld’ s  role,  as  it  is  today,  will 
be  to  help  those  individuals  charged  with 
harnessing  the  power  of  information  tech¬ 
nology.  Twenty  years  from  now,  it  will 
reach  a  much  broader  audience.  As  infor¬ 
mation  technology  becomes  an  indispens¬ 
able  part  of  decision  making  in  every  in¬ 
dustry,  we  will  see  the  number  of 
professionals  grow.  We  will  track  their 
needs  and  design  Computerworld  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  them,  just  as  we  do  today. 

What  also  intrigues  me  is  the  potential 
of  delivering  Computerworld  electroni¬ 
cally.  Some  information  will  be  presented 
to  our  readers  in  a  packaged  format,  orga¬ 
nized  by  our  editors  and  writers  or  com¬ 
piled  on  data  bases  available  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  users.  Computerworld  will  - 
increasingly  use  on-line  delivery,  video 
and  voice  messaging  as  well  as  printed 
media  to  deliver  information  to  our  read¬ 
ers  in  the  right  form  at  the  right  time. 
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WITHOUT  DATA  GENERAL,  INTEGRATING  YOUR 
SYSTEMS  IS  LIKE  MIXING  OIL  AND  WATER. 


FOR  FULLY  INTEGRATED 
BUSINESS  AUTOMATIONTALK  TO 
DATA  GENERAL. 

To  maintain  a  competitive  edge,  a  business  needs  to  inte¬ 
grate  all  its  resources.  Ultimately  blending  people,  departments, 
data  and  computer  systems  together. 

Data  General’s  Business  Automation  Systems  integrate  all 
these  vital  elements.  Which  gives  your  company  one,  accessible 
information  flow. 

Our  industry-leading  CEO®  software  gives  you  the  most 
integrated  business  automation  essentials.  With  spreadsheets. 
Graphics.  Decision  support.  Tools  that  help  you  make  faster,  bet¬ 
ter  informed  business  decisions. 

Then  we  take  you  further.  By  letting  you  integrate  your  exist¬ 
ing  applications. 

Our  communications  story  is  second  to  none.  We  give  you 
the  most  complete  IBM  compatibility.  We  also  adhere  to  industry 
standards  like  Ethernet®  and  X.25. 


So  our  business  automation  solutions  integrate  all  levels  of 
your  company.  From  PC’s  to  mainframes.  And  from  the  next 
room  to  the  next  continent. 

Our  MV/Family  systems  lead  the  industry  in  price/ 
performance.  And  give  you  a  low  cost  of  ownership,  along  with 
service,  training  and  support. 

Today,  over  165,000  CEO  users  have  discovered  true  inte¬ 
grated  business  automation.  To  create  the  best  possible  blend 
for  your  business  systems,  talk  to  Data  General.  Call  1-800- 
DATAGEN  (Canada  call  1-800-268-5454.)  Or  write:  Data  General, 
4400  Computer  Drive,  MS  C-228,  Westboro,  MA  01580.  ' 


Data  General 

a  Generation  ahead. 

©1987  Data  General  Corporation.  CEO  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  Ethernet  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation. 
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wenty  years  ago,  the  Boston  Computer  Society’s  Jonathan  Rotenberg  was 
learning  to  walk,  Borland  International’s  Philippe  Kahn  was  learning  to  ski, 
and  Apple  Computer’s  Steve  Wozniak  was  walking  down  the  aisle  in  his 
high  school  graduation  cap  and  gown. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Gene  Amdahl  was  working  for  IBM  and  Adam 
Osborne  was  completing  his  Ph.D.  in  chemical  engineering.  Our  industry  leaders 
have  packed  a  lot  of  experience  into  20  years.  Here  is  a  look,  past  and  present,  at  a  few 
familiar  faces. 


Steven  Wozniak 

Apple  Fellow  and  Cofounder 


APPLE  COMPUTER,  INC. 


Chairman  Emeritus 


CONTROL  DATA  CORP. 


Kurtz:  Chairman  of  Computers  and  Information  Systems 
Kemeny:  Professor  of Math  and  Computer  Science 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


Martin  Goetz 


Senior  Vice-President 

APPLIED  DATA  RESEARCH,  INC. 


Chairman 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


Fred  Wang 

President  and  Treasurer 

LABORATORIES 
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SOFTWARE  GARDEN,  INC. 


Philippe  Kahn 

President 

BORLAND 

INTERNATIONAL 


JohnImlayJr. 

Chairman  and  CEO 

MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  AMERICA,  INC. 


President 

PAPERBACK  SOFTWARE,  INC. 


Gene  Amdahl 


President 

MODULAR  POWER  CORP. 
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The  many  faces 
of  Gomputerwond 


H.Ross  Perot 

Industrialist/  Founder 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS 


JohnSculley 

Chairman  and  CEO 

APPLE  COMPUTER,  INC. 


GaryKildall 


Chairman 

DIGITAL  RESEARCH,  INC. 


Decastro 


Chairman  and  President 

DATA  GENERAL  CORP 


mux? 

YES. 

UBACKUP? 


UBACKUP,  USECURE,  UQUEUE,  UCONTROL  from 
UNITECH  Software.  System  administration  software 
to  manage  your  UNIX  environment. 

For  information,  UCALL  (703)  860-3000 

UNITECH  Software,  Inc.,  1800  Alexander  Bell  Drive, 
Suite  101,  Reston,  VA  22091,  Telex  197817  UNITEC  UT 


•UNIX  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T.  UBACKUP,  USECURE,  UQUEUE,  and 
UCONTROL  are  trademarks  of  UNITECH  Software,  Inc. 


IMITECH 

s  o i  rw aii  inc 


OVER  10,000 
FRENCH 
COMPUTER 
PROFESSIONALS, 


Advertise  in  CW  Communica¬ 
tions’  French  publications  and  sell 
your  products  to  the  second-largest 
computer  market  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Each  week  25,000  MIS/DP  execu¬ 
tives  read  Le  Monde  Informatique 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  industry. 

Each  month  InfoPC  reaches 
30,000  IBM  PC  users  and  potential 
buyers.  This  publication  has  be¬ 
come  France’s  leading  monthly 
magazine  dedicated  to  the  IBM  PC 
and  compatibles  market. 

Distributique  is  read  each  month 
by  8,500  computer  distributors  and 
retailing  professionals. 


Le  Monde  des  Telecoms  is  CW 
Communications’  newest  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  French  market.  This 
monthly  tabloid  is  written  for 
10,000  telecommunications  deci¬ 
sion  makers. 

CW  International  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices  makes  advertising  your  prod¬ 
ucts  in  France,  and  around  the 
world,  easy.  We  have  over  55  pub¬ 
lications  in  28  countries.  For  adver 
rising  information,  please  call 
Frank  Cutitta,  Managing  Director, 
International  Marketing  Services  at 
800343*6474  (in  MA  617*879- 
0700). 


CW  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

International  Marketing  Services 

French  Desk 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
617-879-0700/800-343-6474 

an  international  Data  Group  company 
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“YOU 

CAN’T 

DO 

THAT” 


Build  a  large  scale  mainframe  computer  that  will  outperform  the  competition’s  leading  model7 

“IMPOSSIBLE!”  they  said. 

But  Amdahl  did  it  back  in  the  early  1970’s.  And  today  we  are  a  leader  in  the  development,  manufacturing, 
marketing  and  support  of  general  purpose  and  scientific  computer  systems,  storage  products, 
communications  systems  and  software. 

In  less  than  two  decades  we  have  grown  from  5  to  more  than  7,000  “can  do"  employees  around  the 
globe.  Our  success  is  a  result  of  teamwork,  innovation  and  commitment  to  achieve  the  impossible.  If  you 
are  ready  for  challenge,  creativity  and  growth,  explore  your  opportunities  with  Amdahl  in  one  of  the 
following  areas. 


SOFTWARE/HARDWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  &  SUPPORT 

Vftl  I  pj|l|  develop  a  new,  large  mainframe  operating  system  that  is  self-tuning  and  does 
I  ww  wAAl*  not  require  system  generation.  Use  your  3+  years'  operating  system  develop¬ 
ment  experience  to  join  this  key  area. 


yill  I  OAM  use  your  3+  years’  experience  with  370  and/or  370/XA  architecture,  Assembler 
I U w  wAAW  and  MVS,  VM  or  UNIX*  internals  to  develop  operating  systems  software  for 
our  future  products 


Vrtl  I  PAII  “make”  the  kernel  in  3  minutes!  Use  your  3+  years'  development  experience 
I  UU  Ul  AW  in  UNIX*  and/or  370  operating  systems  to  join  our  UTS**  development  team. 

yni  I  pAM  join  an  entirely  new  project  to  bring  program  compatibility  and  interoperability 
I  Ww  OAAIti  to  the  SNA  and  OSI  environments.  We’re  using  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
software  tools  to  do  it.  UNIX*  System  V  Release  3  STREAMS  for  one.  Our  own  mainframe  UNIX* 
timesharing  system  —  UTS**  —  for  another.  Use  your  3+  years’  SNA,  OSI  or  X.25  experience  to  develop 
network  architectures  and  communications  software. 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

YjOII  pAM  work  in  one  of  the  largest  data  centers  in  the  country  and  apply  your  4+ 
IUU  years’  experience  with  IDMS  and  ADS/O,  or  your  4+  years’  programming  expe¬ 

rience  with  higher  level  or  end  user  languages,  such  as  SAS  or  FOCUS,  in  areas  like  new  data  base 
technology  (IDMS  systems),  4GL  and  new  subject  data  bases. 

VAI  I  pA|J  also  work  on  our  state-of-the-art  UTS**  (UNIX*)  systems  and  be  involved  in 
I  WW  w# Al«  the  use  of  leading  edge  software  including  VM/HPO,  VM/VTAM  and  SNA. 


MARKETING 

I  pAII  support  Amdahl’s  marketing  and  sales  efforts  by  using  your  8+  years’  data 
■  Ww  OAAIw  processing,  marketing  and/or  sales  experience  to  define  market  requirements  for 
new  communications  products  and  strategies.  Or,  use  your  7+  years’  large  mainframe  data  processing 
experience  (including  4  years  in  sales,  marketing  or  sales  support)  to  define  marketplace  requirements, 
create  marketing  plans  and  provide  demand  forecasts  for  future  storage  products  or  future  processors. 
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BY  MICHAEL  HAMMER 


Back  to  the 

future 

What  was  the  world 
like  when  the  first  MIS  amphibian 
crawled  out  of  the  primordial  ooze?  What  did  it  see 
when  it  raised  its  head? Hardware. 


An  “oxymoron”  is  not  a  dull-wit¬ 
ted  bovine  but  a  phrase  that  con¬ 
tains  an  internal  contradiction, 
such  as  “jumbo  shrimp,”  “airline 
food”  or  “information  systems 
management.”  Accordingly,  a 
*  cynic  might  argue  that  asking, 
How  is  the  management  of  information  systems 
changing?  is  akin  to  asking,  When  did  you  stop 
beating  your  end  users?  But  we  are  not  cynics, 
and  so  we  shall  ask  that  question  and  seek  to  re¬ 
solve  it. 

The  checkered  history  of  information  systems 
is  replete  with  its  own  myths,  epochal  events  and 
great  ages.  In  the  beginning,  there  was  the  Clas¬ 
sical  Era  (10,000,000  B.C.  to  A.D.  1972),  also 
known  as  Pax  Cyber neticus.  During  this  period, 
computers  were  enormous  and  expensive  de¬ 
vices,  the  mysteries  of  which  were  revealed  only 
to  the  initiated.  They  were  established  in  great 
Grecian  temples,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and 
ministered  to  by  cults  of  priests  in  long  white 
robes  known  as  systems  programmers. 

If  you  were  a  member  of  the  peasantry  —  such 
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as  a  business  manager  —  and  wished  to  consult 
the  great  oracle  for  information  or  support  for  a 
business  function,  you  had  to  bring  a  freshly 
slaughtered  goat  to  the  temple  and  knock  your 
forehead  on  the  ground  three  times.  Perhaps  you 
got  your  information,  perhaps  you  got  your  sup¬ 
port,  but  you  certainly  did  not  get  your  goat  back. 

This  era  was  followed  by  such  legendary 
events  as  the  Persecution  of  the  Users  and  hero¬ 
ic  periods  like  the  Age  of  the  Robber  Barons. 

Therapy  groups  for  MIS  victims 

The  legacies  of  this  history  persist  even  today.  I 
recently  learned  that  at  a  certain  Fortune  10 
company,  DP  was  the  most  hated  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  did  not  particularly  distress  or 
surprise  me  until  they  added  “even  worse  than 
the  controller.”  In  a  similar  vein,  I  am  sometimes 
called  upon  to  run  therapy  groups  for  users  who 
have  been  traumatized  by  their  experiences  with 
MIS.  When  the  participants  are  asked  to  free-as- 
sociate  and  provide  the  words  that  MIS  connotes 
for  them,  such  submissions  as  “ponderous,” 
“slow,”  “unresponsive,”  “out  of  touch”  and 
“managed  by  weirdos”  usually  top  the  list. 

Yet  as  Stalinists,  Hegelians,  Red  Sox  fans  and 
other  historical  determinists  would  say,  “It  is  no 
accident.”  That  is,  the  problems  afflicting  MIS 
and  its  relationships  with  users  are  not  coinciden¬ 
tal,  not  the  by-product  of  bad  policy  on  the  part  of 
MIS  management,  but  rather  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  systems  environment  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend.  If  we  are  to  reme¬ 
dy  these  problems,  we  need  to  understand  their 
origins  and  how  changes  will  allow  us  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  the  dead  hand  of  history. 

Organizations,  like  organisms,  are  products  of 
their  environments.  What  was  the  world  like 
when  the  first  information  systems  amphibian 
crawled  out  of  the  primordial  ooze?  What  did  it 
see  when  it  first  raised  its  head?  It  saw  hardware. 
In  brief,  the  hardware  was  expensive,  complex, 
large-scale,  environmentally  finicky  and  margin¬ 
ally  reliable.  Other  than  that,  it  was  terrific.  And 
software?  Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  hard¬ 
ware,  our  only  objective  was  getting  the  damn 
stuff  to  run  on  the  pokey  machine.  So  we  used 
primitive  tools  and  endured  unendurable  inter¬ 
faces  and  sacrificed  nights  on  the  altar  of  through¬ 
put  and  response  time. 

And  to  what  noble  purposes  did  we  put  these 


technological  behemoths?  For  what  business  ac¬ 
tivities  were  these  marvels  of  the  modern  world 
used?  For  bookkeeping,  for  financial  accounting, 
for  the  administrative  automation  of  the  back  of¬ 
fice.  You  remember  the  back  office  —  that  end¬ 
less  wasteland  of  filing  cabinets,  cheap  desks  and 
glaring  lights.  The  back  office  is  the  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  we  do  the  work  we  need  to  do 
to  stay  in  business,  not  the  work  we  went  into 
business  to  do. 

The  real  work  of  a  company  revolves  around 
product  design,  manufacturing,  planning,  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales.  As  a  by-product  —  or  waste 
product  —  of  this  work,  every  company  finds  it¬ 
self  saddled  with  billing,  invoicing,  accounting, 
payroll  and  similar  tasks.  These  back-office  pro¬ 
cesses  are  large-volume,  repetitive,  highly  struc¬ 
tured  and  labor-intensive.  Our  motivation  in 
automating  them  was  straightforward:  to  arrest 
the  relentless  increase  in  their  costs  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  dramatic  growth  in  business  volume 
and  revenue  that  characterized  the  ’60s  and  ’70s. 
In  fact,  computing  technology  was  the  only 
weapon  in  management’s  arsenal  to  combat  the 
diseconomies  of  scale  associated  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative  paperwork  processing  of  the  back  office. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  a  situation  in  which 
an  organization  has  to  process  100  transactions 
per  hour  and  has  access  to  clerks  who  can  individ¬ 
ually  handle  10  transactions  per  hour.  Advanced 
mathematics  demonstrates  that  11  people  are 
needed  in  the  unit  that  will  process  the  transac¬ 
tions:  10  clerks  and  one  supervisor.  Now  imagine 
a  tenfold  increase  in  volume  to  1,000  transac¬ 
tions  per  hour;  How  many  people  are  needed 
now?  Arithmetic  suggests  110,  recursive  func¬ 
tion  theory  111. 

However,  survivors  of  organizational  growth 
know  that  the  correct  answer  is  193:  100  clerks, 
10  supervisors,  one  department  manager,  three 
deputy  department  managers,  18  people  in  a  hu¬ 
man  resources  organization,  19  people  in  long- 
range  planning,  20  in  facilitation  and  expediting 
and  22  in  audit  and  control.  This  growth  reflects 
not  only  the  inevitable  bureaucratic  proliferation 
of  a  large  organization,  but  also  the  complications 
that  result  from  scaling  up  any  labor-intensive 
work. 

Systems  were  necessary,  but  not  important 

Back-office  processes  are  not  unnecessary  activi¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
larger  scheme  of  things.  They  are  ancillary  to  the 
organization’s  primary  focus.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  not  to  pay  the  payroll  (unless  the 
organization  is  Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc.). 
Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  motivate  employees 
to  come  to  work  in  the  morning  unless  they  are 
paid  with  some  regularity,  but  that  is  the  means, 
not  the  end.  In  short,  while  systems  were  neces¬ 
sary,  they  were  not  important.  The  computer 
was  viewed  by  the  rest  of  the  corporation  as  less' 
interesting  than  the  copying  machine,  and  the  DP 
staff  was  viewed  as  people  not  creative  enough  to 
be  bookkeepers. 

DP  responded  to  this  environment  by  erecting 
and  retreating  behind  a  high  wall  that  separated  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  organization.  On  our  side,  the 
primary  concern  was  the  care  and  nurturing  of 
the  machines.  Keeping  the  damned  things 
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THE  MIS  MANAGER  EMERGES  FROM 
THE  INSULATION  OF  THE  OLD-STYLE  DP 
COCOON,  NOW  INTEGRATED  INTO  AND 
SUPPORTIVE  OF  THE  LARGER  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION’S  GOALS. 


JULY  26,  1967 

ARE  WOMEN 
A  PROBLEM? 

Computerworlcf  s  Personal  Page  editor 
suggests  that  women  are  a  problem  in 
the  field  of  data  processing.  He  says  that 
women  create  problems  for  others  and 
find  problems  for  themselves. 

He  adds,  “A  woman  among  men  can 
be  a  dove  among  crows,  and  it’s  a  man¬ 
ager’s  job  to  keep  it  that  way.” 

NOVEMBER  29, 1967 

MY  CUSTOMER 
ENGINEER? 

HE’S  DOWN  AT 
HIS  TV  SHOP! 

Computer  Communications,  Inc.  adapts 
standard  black-and-white  television  sets 
as  communications  stations,  or  operator 
display  stations.  President  Robert  Fa¬ 
gan  looks  to  the  day  when  general-pur¬ 
pose  computer  TV  terminals  will  be  as 
common  as  electric  typewriters  at  sec¬ 
retaries’  desks  and  will  be  used  to  access 
files  in  computers  located  miles  away. 

MAY  1, 1968 

COMPUTER  SERVES 
113  AT  ONCE 

The  Dartmouth  College  Kiewit  Compu¬ 
tation  Center  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  sets 
what  it  believes  to  be  a  world  record 
when  it  connects  113  simultaneous  ac¬ 
tive  users  to  its  General  Electric  Co. 
635  timesharing  system  with  no  per¬ 
ceived  degradation  in  response  time. 

AUGUST  28, 1968 

FIRST  MAN  TO  SWIM 
BAY  HAS  HELP 
FROM  COMPUTER 

Forty-one-year-old  Russell  Chaffee,  an 
eighth-  and  lOth-grade  math  teacher 
from  Sayre,  Pa.,  uses  a  computer  to  plot 
the  tide  flows  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  steps 
ashore  as  the  first  person  to  swim  the 
19-mile  bay  nonstop.  The  trip  takes  him 
14  hours.  Chaffee  credits  a  computer 
study  he  did  with  saving  five  or  six  miles 
of  swimming. 

JUNE  11,  1969 

L.A.  COURT  UPHOLDS 
RIGHT  TO  SUE 
DP  SERVICE 

The  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  rules 
that  plaintiffs  have  a  legal  right  to  sue 
3  computer  service  companies  for  puni¬ 
tive  damages.  Judge  Robert  W.  Kenny 
'i  upholds  Southern  California  Retailers 
|  Credit  Service  Co.’s  claim  against  Sta¬ 
tistical  Tabulating  Corp.  for  $1  million  in 
punitive  damages  and  more  than  $2  mil¬ 
lion  total. 
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running  and  implementing  any  application 
more  complicated  than  a  sort  routine  oc¬ 
cupied  all  our  energy  and  attention.  We 
had  none  to  spare  for  the  masses  on  the 
other  side.  In  fact,  the  world  beyond  the 
wall  had  no  objective  reality  for  us;  it  ex¬ 
isted  only  as  specifications  for  our  Cobol 
code. 

Not  surprisingly,  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  two  worlds  were  limited  and 
usually  accomplished  by  missives  thrown 
over  the  wall  —  requests  and  authoriza¬ 
tions  on  their  part,  specifications  and 
completed  systems  on  ours.  MIS  and  the 
user  did  not  understand  each  other  nor 
speak  each  other’s  language.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  we  met  users  face  to 
face,  the  resulting  conversation  consisted 
of  a  series  of  mutually  unintelligible 
grunts: 

User:  The  EVP  is  concerned  about 
our  costs  of  funds  and  the  Fed’s  plans  for 
Regulation  Q,  so  we’ll  need  a  system  to 
play  the  gap. 

MIS:  The  distributed  free  space  in 
VS  AM  is  breaking  along  segment  bound¬ 
aries,  and  the  double  page  faults  are  kill¬ 
ing  file  system  performance. 

User:  Huh? 

MIS:  Huh? 

Priests  of  High  Seriousness 

Living  behind  the  wall,  we  became  cau¬ 
tious  and  conservative  to  a  fault.  We  sup¬ 
pressed  our  natural  inclinations  to  see  the 
computer  as  a  device  for  our  own  amuse¬ 
ment  and  systems  development  as  an  eso¬ 
teric  form  of  intellectual  amusement. 

Rather,  we  managed  our  responsibil¬ 
ities  with  a  High  Seriousness,  employed  a 
methodology  for  every  task  in  sight  and 
documented  and  audited  like  the  obses¬ 
sive-compulsives  we  were  quickly  becom¬ 
ing.  We  became  inner-directed,  solipsis- 
tic,  introverted.  Our  watchwords  were 
control  and  discipline,  and  our  apotheosis 
was  the  system  programmer:  Totally  em¬ 
broiled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  machine, 
contemptuous  of  the  “real  world”  he 
deigned  to  serve. 

After  a  time,  we  even  made  a  virtue  of 
our  predicament.  It  was  good  to  live  be¬ 
hind  the  wall,  we  decided.  After  all,  we 
were  not  in  the  banking  business  or  the 
automobile  business  or  the  textile  busi¬ 
ness  or  whatever  business  our  users  of 
the  moment  happened  to  be  in.  We  were 
in  the  systems  business,  a  “business  with¬ 
in  the  business.”  Our  users  were  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  our  mission  was  to  deliver  the 
products  that  they  requested  of  us. 

Saying ‘cheese’ 

While  this  customer-oriented  view  re¬ 
quired  us  to  smile  a  bit  more  at  users  than 
would  have  been  our  natural  wont,  it  also 
provided  us  with  a  satisfying  image  of  self 
and  a  self-contained  definition  of  our  en¬ 
terprise.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
built  to  keep  out  the  barbarians.  Our  wall 
had  the  same  purpose,  but  who  is  to  say  on 
which  side  the  barbarians  lurked? 

Our  sheltered  information  systems 
workshop  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  unable  to  withstand 
the  winds  of  change  now  blowing  at  gale 
force.  While  the  change  factors  bringing 
about  its  demise  are  many  and  diverse, 
three  stand  out  above  all: 

•  Technology  change.  This  is  The  Cause 
that  drives  all  others.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  many  pundits,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  this  a  vacuous  cliche.  The  10,000- 
fold  improvement  in  price/performance 
that  we  have  witnessed  has  had  dramatic 
effects  on  system  availability,  affordabi¬ 


lity  and  manageability;  it  has  given  us  the 
excess  capacity  needed  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  applications  development, 
to  develop  systems  with  less  painful  inter¬ 
faces  and  to  employ  tools  that  shield  us 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  hardware. 

Above  all,  technology  improvements 
have  enormously  expanded  the  scope  of 
information  systems,  allowing  us  to  im¬ 
plement  facilities  that  in  the  past  were  ei¬ 
ther  uneconomical  —  word  processors, 
spreadsheets,  decision-support  systems 
—  or  simply  unfeasible  —  integrated 
manufacturing  systems,  customer  com¬ 
munications  systems. 

•  User  empowerment.  In  the  Golden  Age, 
users  would  cower  under  their  beds  if  we 
growled,  “JES3”  or  “VTAM.”  Today, 
they  are  likely  to  sneer  and  start  talking 
about  Unix  and  PS/2.  Users  have  decided 
that  computers  are  in  fact  comprehensi¬ 
ble  by  mere  mortals.  They  feel  enormous¬ 
ly  more  comfortable  using  systems  and 
are  far  more  interested  in  seeing  them 
employed  in  their  business  environments. 

•  New  application  types.  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  applications  is  now  being  imple¬ 
mented.  These  contemporary  systems 
come  in  two  major  flavors:  support  sys¬ 
tems  and  transformational  systems. 

Support  systems  encompass  the  tech¬ 
nologies  that  go  by  the  names  of  personal 
computing,  information  centers,  decision- 
support  systems,  office  automation  and  a 
long  list  of  other  buzzwords  that  grows 
daily. 

The  essence  of  support  systems  is  that 
they  do  not  attempt  to  automate  process¬ 
es  but  to  leverage  people.  By  providing 
professionals  and  managers  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  tools  to  use  it,  support  sys¬ 
tems  allow  people  to  perform  their  jobs  in 
different  —  and  presumably  better  — 
ways. 

Transformational  systems  are  those  in 
which  information  technology  is  used  to 
introduce  basic  change  into  fundamental 
business  processes:  sales,  marketing, 
manufacturing  and  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Rather  than  increase  local  efficien¬ 
cy,  transformational  systems  entail  global 
restructuring  of  an  organization  and  its 
activities  in  order  to  achieve  new  —  and 
not  just  faster  or  better  —  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Transformational  systems  include 
most  of  the  “competitive”  or  “strategic” 
applications  that  have  given  the  trade 
press  something  about  which  to  write 
now  that  everyone  is  thoroughly  tired  of 
hearing  about  personal  computers. 

Both  support  and  transformational 
systems  represent  the  utilization  of  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  essence  of  the  business  rather 
than  just  in  the  back  office. 

Tear  down  the  wall 

These  basic  changes  will  force  us  to  tear 
down  the  wall  behind  which  we  have  hid¬ 
den  for  so  long.  In  the  past,  the  wall  did 
not  seriously  interfere  with  our  ability  to 
develop  systems,  because  the  systems  we 
were  building  were  in  fact  relatively  sim¬ 
ple:  To  be  precise,  we  were  automating 
already  existing  administrative  process¬ 
es. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  speak  the  same 
language  as  the  users  or  to  understand 
them;  with  hand  signals,  they  could  point 
to  the  processes  to  be  automated,  which 
we  could  examine  in  operation  and  repli¬ 
cate  in  software.  Yesterday’s  systems  de¬ 
velopment  environment  was  in  fact  rela¬ 
tively  clear.  The  users  knew  more  or  less 
what  they  wanted,  and  our  job  was  to 
build  it  for  them. 
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DECEMBER  3, 1969 

ANTIWAR 
PROTESTERS 
ERASE  DOW  TAPES 

Beaver  55,  a  group  protesting  the 
Vietnam  War,  erases  more  than 
1,000  tapes  at  a  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
computer  center,  charging  that  the 
tapes  were  used  to  store  data  from 
“research  into  such  areas  as  nerve 
gases,  napalm,  defoliants  and  other 
secret  chemical  weaponry.” 

Dow  denies  the  charges. 

JULY  1, 1970 

DP  CENTER 
NOISE  MAY  CAUSE 
LOSS  OF  HEARING 

A  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in¬ 
vestigation  reveals  noise  levels  in 
computer  centers  frequently  cause 
permanent  hearing  damage  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  “relatively  simple  errors  by 
programmers.” 

DECEMBER  8, 1971 

U.S.  COMPUTERS 
‘AID’  APARTHEID 

The  American  Committee  on  Africa 
implicates  computers  as  the  chief 
U.S.  contributor  to  South  African 
apartheid.  Under  a  Population  Regis¬ 
tration  Act  passed  by  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Parliament  in  1970,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  computerize  a  record 
system  to  compile  dossiers  on  all 
South  African  blacks.  The  system 
will  run  on  an  IBM  360/50. 

FEBRUARY  16, 1972 

MAGNETS'  DANGER 

TO  TAPE 
‘HOGWASH’ 

Researchers  at  the  Stanford  Re¬ 
search  Institute  dismiss  fears  that  an 
intruder  carrying  a  concealed  magnet 
could  wipe  out  a  tape  library  as  “hog- 
wash.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  mag¬ 
nets  cannot  erase  tapes  —  anyone 
carrying  a  100-lb  magnet  into  a  tape 
library  could  do  considerable  dam¬ 
age,  but  such  a  person,  researchers 
point  out,  would  hardly  go  unnoticed. 

MARCH  22, 1972 

JUDGE  RULES 

AGAINST 
‘DP  ERROR' 

DEFENSE 

A  company  is  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  its  computer,  the  10th  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver  says 
when  it  rules  against  State  Farm  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Co.,  which  claimed  it 
was  not  liable  under  a  canceled  insur¬ 
ance  policy  that  was  renewed  by  the 
firm’s  computer  system. 

AUGUST  22, 1973 

DP  WORKERS 
STRIKE  FOR 
BETTER  STATUS 

Some  45  Rhode  Island  state  govern¬ 


ment  programmers  and  keypunch 
operators  stage  a  wildcat  three-day 
“sick-out”  to  protest  their  lack  of  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities. 

MARCH  6, 1974 

NIXON  WANTS 
PRIVACY  SHIELD 

FOR  ALL 

President  Richard  Nixon  orders  a 
top-level  review  of  the  issue  of  per¬ 
sonal  privacy  —  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  computerized  data  banks  — 
and  calls  for  “a  personal  shield  for  ev¬ 
ery  American”  against  invasions  of 
privacy. 

MAY  28, 1975 

GOVERNMENT 
OPENS  ANTITRUST 

CASE  AGAINST 
IBM 


dOMPUTBRWo^ 


After  six  years 
and  122  days, 
the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s 
massive  anti¬ 
trust  case 
against  IBM 
opens  with 
the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of 
Justice  legal 
team  charg¬ 
ing  that 
“IBM  mo¬ 
nopolized  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  monopolize  the  general-pur¬ 
pose  electronic  digital  computer 
systems  market”  and  related  peri¬ 
pherals  and  leasing  markets.  Justice 
charges  that  IBM  had  the  power  to 
fix  prices  from  1960  to  1972.  Frank 
T.  Cary  listens  impassively  to  the 
charges  against  the  $1  billion-a-year 
firm  he  heads  as  chairman. 

DECEMBER  24, 1975 

POLICE  SUED; 
OUTDATED  NCIC 
FILE  CITED 

Failure  to  update  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center’s  (NCIC)  want- 
ed-persons  file  results  in  a  $100,000 
lawsuit  against  seven  police  officers. 
A  Dover,  N.H.,  man  claims  he  was 
“rousted”  from  bed  and  shepherded 
to  the  local  police  station  where  he 
was  questioned  for  four  hours  by  offi¬ 
cers  who  said  his  name  matched  an 
alias  in  the  NCIC’s  file. 

AUGUST  16, 1976 

WORLD  SEEN 
APPROACHING 
‘DATA  SPASM’ 

The  world  is  barreling  toward  a  “data 
spasm”  of  transnational  data  flow 
that  operates  under  no  restraint  or 
accountability,  according  to  Joseph 
Overton,  legislative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Barry  Goldwater  Jr.  (R-Calif.),  who 
spoke  to  attendees  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Computer  Com¬ 
munication  in  Toronto. 
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This  happy  state  of  affairs  no  longer 
obtains.  Modern  systems  are  not  imple¬ 
mented  from  a  predetermined  set  of 
specifications;  they  evolve  in  a  process  of 
mutual  adaptation  between  user  require¬ 
ments  and  systems  capabilities. 

The  user  of  a  modern  system  does  not 
know  exactly  what  he  needs  of  a  system 
when  he  asks  for  it.  He  vaguely  under¬ 
stands  the  potentials  of  information  tech¬ 
nology,  but  he  does  not  comprehend  how 
his  personal  activities  or  business  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  radically  changed  through  the 
power  of  systems.  The  user  may  express 
to  us  his  articulated  wants,  but  not  his  un¬ 
recognized  needs. 

Contemporary  systems  are  distinctive 
in  that  they  are  disruptive.  They  provide 
users  with  capabilities  the  users  never 
had  in  the  past;  the  systems  themselves 
created  the  needs  they  satisfy.  They  force 
the  user  to  rethink  how  the  essence  of  his 
business  can  be  conducted.  Such  systems 
must  be  developed  in  an  environment  of 
learning  and  feedback,  an  environment 
not  consistent  with  high  walls. 

And  if  by  some  chance  we  do  get  a  sys¬ 
tem  developed,  throwing  it  back  over  the 
wall  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  to  conclude 
our  involvement  with  it.  Today,  systems 
entail  substantial  organizational  change. 
They  do  not  leave  their  environments  un¬ 
disturbed.  Rather,  they  result  in  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  to  individual  work  styles,  job 
definitions  and  organizational  boundaries. 

Out  from  behind  the  high  wall 

Today’s  systems  environment  cannot  be 
managed  from  behind  the  high  wall.  We 
no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  waiting  for 
users  to  come  to  us  with  fully  articulated 
needs.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  not 
come  to  us  at  all,  emboldened  as  they  are 
by  their  apparent  successes  with  PCs; 
they  may  undertake  the  effort  on  their 
own.  And  if  they  do  come  to  us,  they  may 
not  know  what  to  say.  Users  once  said, 
“Build  what  we  ask  for.”  Now  they  say, 
“Tell  us  what  we  should  ask  for.” 

It  is  incumbent  upon  information  sys¬ 
tems  to  sally  forth  from  behind  our  ram¬ 
parts  and  to  get  deeply  involved  in  the 
world  beyond  the  wall.  Tasks  are  no  long¬ 
er  neatly  divided  between  the  users  and 
ourselves  —  needs  identification  and  sys¬ 
tems  implementation  to  the  user,  design 
and  development  to  us. 

Rather,  we  must  work  in  partnership 
with  users  on  the  entire  process,  from  the 
initial  business  analyses  that  identify  gen¬ 
eral  system  requirements  through  the 
management  of  the  organizational  change 
that  is  inevitably  attendant  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  system. 

Down  from  the  tower 

This  is  much  more  than  a  cosmetic 
change.  On  the  one  hand,  the  scope  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  activities  will  broaden 
considerably  beyond  the  traditional  con¬ 
fines  of  technology  management.  On  the 
other,  we  will  no  longer  have  sole  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  technology  domain,  since  to¬ 
day’s  user  feels  empowered  to  participate 
with  us  there. 

Our  business  will  no  longer  be  comput- 
|  er  systems;  our  business  will  be  the  same 
as  the  larger  organization  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  and  computer  systems  will  just  be 
an  area  in  which  we  have  a  bit  more  com¬ 
petence  and  a  bit  more  expertise  than  do 
our  colleagues  —  not  users  or  customers. 

This  transition  is  not  a  modest  one.  We 
have  embarked  on  a  new  enterprise  with  a 
new  mission,  new  responsibilities  and 
new  requirements.  In  the  old  days,  our 
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Demand  for  systems 
analysts  skyrockets 

•  The  number  of  systems 
analysts  employed  has 
boomed  since  the  census 
began  counting  computer 
occupations,  with  420% 
growth  in  14  years 
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National  Advanced 
Systems  mainframes 
power  DIALOG  —  the 
ultimate  online  data  bank 

“The  performance  and  availability  of  our  mainframe  computing  systems 
are  crucial  to  our  success.  National  Advanced  Systems  AS/XL  Series  main¬ 
frames  provide  the  fast,  reliable  access  to  online  data  bases  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  demand.  Because  NAS  offers  outstanding  products,  such  as  the 
AS/XL,  plus  excellent  service  and  support,  we’d  like  to  see  the  relationship 
continue.”  Dr  Roger  Summit,  President  of  Lockheed  Corporation’s 
DIALOG®  Information  Services,  Inc. 


Lockheed  Corporation’s  DIALOG 
Information  Services,  Inc.  pro¬ 
vides  the  world’s  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  online  information.  With  over 
120  million  entries  in  more  than  270 
data  bases ,  DIALOG  is  rightfully  known 
as  the  ultimate  online  data  bank.  A  few 
minutes  online  with  DIALOG  can  re¬ 
trieve  data  that  would  otherwise  require 
hours  of  tedious  search  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  library. 

Mainframe  computing  is  DIALOG’S 
lifeblood.  Over  80,000  subscribers 
worldwide  rely  on  DIALOG  to  system¬ 
atically  access  the  world’s  knowl¬ 


edge  base.  DIALOG,  in  turn,  relies  on 
National  Advanced  Systems  AS/XL 
Series  mainframes  and  7380  Disk 
Storage  Subsystems  for  reliable,  light¬ 
ning-fast  computing  power. 

DIALOG  knows  the  value  of 
peak  mainframe  performance  from 
National  Advanced  Systems.  But 
then  knowledge  is  their  business. 

National  Advanced  Systems  cus¬ 
tomers,  such  as  DIALOG,  buy  our  prod¬ 
ucts  because  they  perform.  They  keep 
them  because  we  perform.  Our  main¬ 
frames  and  storage  systems  are 


renowned  for  quality  and  reliability 
unsurpassed  in  the  IBM-compatible 
marketplace.  We  add  to  this  excep¬ 
tional  value  with  a  very  simple  fea¬ 
ture.  We  listen.  We  work  closely  with 
you  to  provide  innovative  solutions 
that  meet  your  unique  requirements. 
We  back  up  these  solutions  with  the 
top-ranked  service  and  support  in 
the  industry. 

To  get  peak  performance  from  your 
datacenter,  write  John  Diedenhofen, 
Vice  President  of  Marketing,  MS  52, 
P.O.  Box  7300,  Mountain  View,  CA 
94039.  Or,  call  415-962-6100. 


The  preferred  choice  of  informed  mainframe  and  storage  systems  users  around  the  world 
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definitions  of  success  were  clear:  avail¬ 
ability,  response  time,  system  delivery  on 
time  and  under  budget.  What  the  user  did 
with  the  system  after  delivery  was  his 
problem;  as  long  as  the  system  worked, 
we  did  not  care  whether  the  intended 
business  benefits  were  in  fact  achieved. 
This  perspective  is  now  obsolete. 

Our  mission  must  be  to  help  ensure 
that  the  users  achieve  business  success, 
however  we  can  best  contribute  to  it.  We 
will  have  to  become  intimately  involved 
with  the  users  and  their  business  and 
work  in  close  harmony  with  both. 

This  role  will  demand  new  skills:  busi¬ 
ness  analysis,  methods  engineering, 
change  agentry.  Even  more  important,  it 
will  require  new  styles  and  attitudes  not 
normally  associated  with  MIS.  Our  new 
role  will  demand  humility,  since  we  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  point  to  an  independent 
enterprise  and  declare  it  ours;  rather,  we 
will  play  a  supporting  role  across  all  busi¬ 
ness  domains. 

We  will  also  need  to  cope  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  pressures.  In  the  past,  our  role 
model  was  Mr.  Spock:  rational,  analytic, 
precise.  We  thrived  despite  overwork  and 
disaster,  but  we  could  not  tolerate  ambi¬ 
guity  and  imprecision. 

Relinquish  the  Vulcan  grip 

Yet  these  are  precisely  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  broader  world  we  now  inhabit; 
initial  uncertainty  compounded  by  perma¬ 
nent  indecision  is  the  hallmark  of  modern 
systems.  We  will  need  to  be  able  to  enter  a 
situation  in  which  no  one  has  a  clear  idea 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  instead  of 
attempting  to  impose  order,  structure 
and  discipline  on  a  chaotic  environment, 
we  will  have  to  go  with  the  flow,  provid¬ 
ing  direction  even  when  the  destination  is 
not  in  sight  or  even  identified. 

We  will  also  need  to  provide  leadership 
for  the  corporation  as  a  whole.  MIS  will  be 
among  the  primary  agents  for  innovation 
in  the  organization.  Companies  every¬ 
where  are  struggling  with  the  contradic¬ 
tory  needs  of  drastically  reducing  costs 
and  dramatically  improving  quality.  It  is 
only  through  the  redemptive  power  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  that  these  objec¬ 
tives  can  achieved.  It  will  be  our  job  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  users’  businesses  so  well 
that  we  can  recognize  their  needs  even 
before  they  do,  show  them  what  technol¬ 
ogy  can  do  for  them  and  lead  them  into  ex¬ 
ploiting  it. 

Traditionally,  the  highest  praise 
sought  by  an  information  systems  organi¬ 
zation  was  that  it  was  responsive  to  its  us¬ 
ers.  While  this  was  presumably  better 
than  being  unresponsive,  it  is  now  far 
from  sufficient.  We  will  have  to  be  proac¬ 
tive  and  aggressive.  MIS  must  champion 
the  innovations  that  systems  will  engen¬ 
der  and  steer  these  innovations  through 
the  rocky  channels  of  implementation  and 
acceptance.  This  will  require  aggressive¬ 
ness,  perseverance,  political  savvy  and 
selling  skills  —  traits  not  normally  includ¬ 
ed  in  an  IMS  Internals  curriculum. 

This  is  a  tall  order.  Some  might  say  it 
will  require  a  personality  transplant,  oth¬ 
ers  a  lobotomy.  But  we  have  no  choice. 
The  Age  of  the  High  Wall  is  over,  and  we 
must  brave  the  world  that  lies  beyond  it.  If 
we  do  not,  another  oxymoron  will  de¬ 
scribe  us:  “the  living  dead.”  But  we 
should  not  be  overly  terrified  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  that  lie  ahead.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham  wrote,  “It  is  bad  enough  to 
know  the  past;  it  would  be  intolerable  to 
know  the  future.”  Stick  around;  it  won’t 
be  boring.  • 
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Installed  personal 
computer  models: 
Single-user  systems 

•  The  personal  computer 
was  not  around  in  1967, 
but  in  1986  the  MIS 
manager  could  choose 
among  842  unique 
systems 
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Programmers  on  the 
rise 

•  The  demand  for 
programmers,  based  on 
the  number  employed,  has 
grown  195%  since  the 
census  started  counting 
computer  occupations 
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INTRODUCING  DOCUTRON"  20Q0. : 

Throw  out  any  old  ideas  you  have 
about  fife  systems,  because  the ; ' 
future  of  electronic  records  storage 
is  here.  V 

In  the  shape  of  a  12"  optical  disk 
that  can  store  an  amazing  60,000 
letter-sized  documents. 

This  disk  is  just  one  of  the 
amazing  features  of  the  new  Docutron 
2000  Electronic  Document  Manage-, 
ment  System  available  f  rom  3M  .• 
Combining  digital  scanning,  laser 
writing  and  reading  with  optical-disk 
storage,  this  computer-controlled  .  “  ‘ 
system  can  all  but  eliminate  bulky 
file  storage. 

It  produces  high-resolution 
copies  in  seconds,  is  fully  expand¬ 
able,  and  is  as  easy  to  operate  as 
a  typewriter.  7 

But  best  of  all,  the  future  is  here 
today.  And  ready  for  delivery  from 
3M.  To  change  the  shape  of  your  files, 


call  1-800-328-1684  (in  MN,  1-800 

792-1072) 
for  more 
'  information. 

I  Or  return 

'  I  h ~  the  coupon 


I'D  LIKE  TO  SEE  THE  FUfURE-TOD#: 
□  Please  call  to  arrange- a  Dodutron;.^ 
2000  demonstration .  ■ . . . 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


PHONE.  ..  v  '  cqwb 

Return  to:  file  Management  Systems,  Attn;  G,  -Collins, 
3M  Center,  Bldg.  216-2N,  St  Paul.  MN  55144 
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JUNE  27, 1977 

CONGRESS 
BLASTS  FBI 
SWITCHING 
PLAN 

A  barrage  of  congressional  criti¬ 
cism  forces  the  Carter  adminis¬ 
tration  to  withdraw  its  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  controversial 
message -switching  system. 

The  system,  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
would  funnel  National  Crime  In¬ 
formation  Center-related  admin¬ 
istrative  messages  to  and  from 
the  nation’s  local  and  state  law 
enforcement  units.  Members  of 
Congress  blast  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  beginning  of  a  “na¬ 
tional  police  state.” 

AUGUST  29, 1977 

DP  CENTER 
BOMBINGS 
PLAGUE  ITALY 

Computers  are  “instruments  of 
the  capitalistic  system”  —  and 
must  be  destroyed. 

That  dire  message  is  the 
thread  that  links  an  unprece¬ 
dented  wave  of  political  comput¬ 
er  center  bombings  by  the  Unita 
Combattenti  Communiste  (Com¬ 
munist  Combat  Unit). 

The  bombings  have  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  corporate  and 
state  computer  installations  in 
Italy  during  the  past  10  months 
—  a  wave  that  has  left  in  its 
wake  more  than  $5  million  in 
damages. 

JANUARY  23,1978 

USERS  AWARD 
XEROX,  AMDAHL 
TOP  GRADES 
IN  SURVEY 

Computer  equipment  from  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.  and  Amdahl  Corp.  gar¬ 
ner  first  and  second  place  hon¬ 
ors,  respectively,  in  overall  user 
satisfaction  in  Datapro  Research 
Corp.’s  survey  of  computer  us¬ 
ers. 

What  makes  these  results  es¬ 
pecially  noteworthy  is  that  Xe¬ 
rox  no  longer  even  makes  or  sup¬ 
ports  its  computer  systems,  and 
Amdahl  Corp.  is  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  computer-equip¬ 
ment  business. 
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BY  ASHLEY  GRAYSON  AND  JOHN  V  0  R  N  H  0  LT 

The  new  MIS 


As  management  learns  more  about  DP,  and  vice  versa, 
the  traditional  lines  will  blur,  and  MIS 
will  be  poised  to  play  a  larger  role 

in  corporate  decision  making 


“  To  stay  where  you  are,  you  must  run  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Togo  anywhere  else,  you  must  run  fast¬ 
er  yet.”  —  The  Red  Queen  to  Alice  in  Through 
the  Look  i  ng  Glass. 


oday’s  MIS  director  is  a  human  rela¬ 
tions  expert,  punching  bag,  technol¬ 
ogy  wizard  and  highly  visible  man¬ 
ager  in  the  upper  ranks  of  most 
companies.  And  while  it  is  still  true 
that  experience  counts  in  MIS, 
these  days  the  wisdom  of  the  an¬ 
cients  is  good  for  about  three  months.  “Every 
time  I  think  I  understand  my  job,  they  introduce 
something  new,  and  I  start  over,”  muses  William 
Strowbridge,  vice-president  of  management  in¬ 
formation  resources  at  Dataproducts  Corp.,  a 
printer  manufacturer  in  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

“Ten  or  15  years  ago,  you  could  explain  the 
problems  you  were  having  with  punch  cards  or 
data  files,  and  no  one  would  understand.  They’d 
walk  away  confused,  mumbling,”  Strowbridge 
explains.  “Today,  you  get  a  request  from  a  user 
to  change  a  simple  report,  and  you  talk  in  terms  of 
six  to  eight  weeks  of  a  five-step  systems-develop- 
ment  methodology.  He  rolls  his  eyes  back,  walks 
out  and  does  it  himself.  ’  ’ 

Strowbridge  says  such  initiative  shown  by  us¬ 
ers  is  probably  healthy  because  it  makes  MIS 
more  cost-competitive.  But  while  it  may  be 
healthy,  it  is  just  one  more  thorn  in  an  MIS  man¬ 
ager’s  side.  After  all,  controlling  disparate  sys¬ 
tems  within  organizations  is  more  difficult  than 
managing  old-style  computer  rooms,  and  manag¬ 
ers  today  must  keep  track  of  and  manage  not  only 
their  central  systems  but  also  a  myriad  of  micros, 
workstations,  departmental  systems  and  the 
communications  net  that  connects  them  all. 

In  addition,  the  technologies  on  the  market 
and  the  pressures  from  upper  management  are 
also  quite  different.  In  days  past,  says  Gary  Rine¬ 
hart,  manager  of  information  technologies  for 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  (SDGE),  “staying 
current  in  the  data  processing  department  often 
involved  planning  for  the  next  generation  of 
mainframes.”  But  not  so  today,  he  says,  when 
most  of  information  services’  work  represents  a 
fairly  substantial  hit  on  the  bottom  line. 

MIS  is  much  more  likely  today  to  have  to  justi¬ 
fy  their  expenditures  because  upper  manage¬ 
ment  is  more  systems  savvy.  “Some  look  at  infor¬ 


mation  systems  as  a  strategic  weapon  against  the 
competition  —  others  think  it’s  a  millstone 
around  their  necks,”  Rinehart  says.  “New  main¬ 
frame  technology  comes  under  particular  scruti¬ 
ny  because  today’s  management  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  computing.  They’re  asking,  ‘Why 
do  we  want  to  do  things  faster?  How  much  is  it 
costing?’  ” 

But  MIS  pros  are  overcoming  these  manage¬ 
ment  obstacles,  and  their  jobs  are  reflecting  a 
wider  horizon  than  previously  imagined. 


Strowbridge,  like  many  MIS  professionals  to¬ 
day,  has  responsibilities  not  always  associated 
with  data  processing.  “We’ve  pulled  a  few  other 
things  into  it,”  he  says.  “I  have  travel,  tele¬ 
phones,  the  mail  room,  just  about  anything  that 
moves  information.  We  find  a  lot  of  synergy 
among  all  kinds  of  information,  being  able  to  see 
how  it  all  fits  together  —  even  mail  and  facsimile. 
I  think  it  gives  us  an  ability  to  optimize  our  ef¬ 
forts.” 

Changes  in  SDGE’s  MIS  structure  reflect  an¬ 
other  DP  group  that  has  broadened  its  horizons. 
“The  blending  of  data  communications,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  the  computer  center  is  taking 
place  constantly,”  Rinehart  says.  Three  years 
ago,  SDGE  brought  its  telecommunications 
group  into  the  information  services  group,  and 
the  relationship  continues  to  grow  closer.  In  fact, 
a  planning  group  combining  information  systems 
and  telecommunications  personnel  now  ex¬ 
changes  information  and  plans  regularly. 

Microcomputers,  almost  400  of  them,  are  also 
a  part  of  SDGE’s  total  system  support.  While  an 
Continued  on  page  20th/ 18 
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If  you  give  users  the  right  tools,  chances  are  they  will  do  an 
outstanding  job  with  them.  The  danger  is  that  they  can  create 
islands  of  information,  doing  so  in  a  vacuum. 
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GARY  RINEHART, 
MANAGER 
OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION  TECHNOL¬ 
OGIES  FOR  SAN 
DIEGO  GAS  & 
ELECTRIC  CO. 


I  M  E  L  I  N  E  :  Software 


1967 

Cobol  and  RPG  face  stiff  compe¬ 
tition  from  a  new  computer  lan¬ 
guage  called  Adpac,  which 
claims  to  best  Cobol  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  Data  Division  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  RPG  by  providing  ad¬ 
ditional  language  elements. 

1968 

The  U.S.  Patent  Office  issues 
the  first  patent  for  a  computer 
software  program  to  Martin 
Goetz,  vice-president  of  Applied 
Data  Research. 

Consultant  John  Cullinane 
founds  Cullinane  Corp.,  which  in¬ 
troduces  the  $10,000  Culprit,  a 
report  writer  for  IBM  main¬ 
frames. 

1969 

Rear  Adm.  Grace  Murray  Hop¬ 
per  is  named  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Data  Processing  Manage¬ 
ment  Association’s  Computer 
Sciences  Man-of-the-Year 
Award. 


IBM  unbundles  applications 
software,  languages  and  systems 
software,  indirectly  launching 
the  independent  software  indus¬ 
try. 

AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  devel¬ 
ops  the  Unix  operating  system. 

1970 

John  Imlay  rescues  Manage¬ 
ment  Science  America  from 
Chapter  1 1  proceedings  and 
turns  the  company  around  in  a 
year’s  time.  MSA  would  later 
evolve  into  the  largest  applica¬ 
tions  software  company  in  the 
world. 

The  Patent 
Appeals 
court 
broadens 
the  criteria 
for  patent¬ 
ing  soft¬ 
ware  to 
qualify  computer 

Conti  n  ued  on  page  20th/ 18 
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"We  sell  power  equipment.  And 
now  we;ve  got  a  powerful 
system  to  handle  our  informa¬ 
tion  management  needs.  It;s  a 
secure  feeling  to  know  that 
your  development  tools  are  as 
good  as  the  people  you  hire  to 


Director  of  Data  Processing 
Snapper  Power  Equipment 
A  Subsidiary  of  FUQUA 
Industries,  Inc. 


IDMS/R. 

IRDID 


Mowing  down  the  competition  in 
the  outdoor  power  equipment  busi¬ 
ness  takes  more  than  quality  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  efficiency  of  accessing 
information  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  what  ultimately  puts  you  on 
the  cutting  edge.  That’s  why  Snapper 

-  a  DOS  shop  -  turned  to  Culliners 
IDMS/R. 

By  replacing  their  COBOL  system 
witn  Culliners  integrated  relational 
architecture,  Snapper  has  been  able 
to  maintain  large  databases  and  pro¬ 
vide  everyone  instant  access  to  infor¬ 
mation.  And  with  ADS/OnLine  - 
Cullinet7s  fourth-generation  program¬ 
ming  language  -  Snapper  has  been 
able  to  cut  and  trim  applications 
development  time  and  costs. 

Cullinet;s  comprehensive  infor¬ 
mation  management  technology  is 
the  root  cause  of  some  impressive 
Snapper  results.  A  new  bill  of  materials 
format;  for  example;  now  provides 
both  engineering  and  production  data 
with  up-to-the-minute  accuracy. 
IDMS/R  has  improved  access  to 
inventory  order  status,  current  pric¬ 
ing,  current  costs;  finished  goods 
status  and  credit  information. 

Snapper;s  small  staff  has  been 
able  to  develop  large  claim  services 

-  including  group  medical  and 
co-op  advertising,  promotions  and 
warranty  service  credits.  And 
Snapper  has  found  greener  pastures 
in  IDMS/R;s  automatic  recovery 
feature  that  ensures  availability 

of  data. 

For  more  information  on  how 
your  company  can  access  Cullinet 
through  IDMS/R,  call  toll-free  1-800- 
551-4555.  Or  write  to  Cullinet 
Software;  Inc..  400  Blue  Hill  Drive; 
Westwood,  MA  02090-2198. 


Cullinet 

An  Information  Technology  Integrator 
For  The  80s,  90s  AncTBeyond. 
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programs  that  describe  a 
method  rather  than  just  a  pro¬ 
cess. 

1971 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 


develop  and  implement  Xcon, 
an  expert  system  that  config¬ 
ures  VAX- 11/780  computers 
on  a  daily  basis  for  DEC. 

Pascal,  named  after  the  fam¬ 
ous  French  mathematician,  is 
developed  by  Niklaus  Wirth 
as  a  programming  language 
for  systems  development. 

1972  x 

Nolan  Bushnell, 
parlaying  a  $500 
investment, 
launches  Atari, 

Pong  and  the  multi- 
million-dollar  video 
game  industry. 

1973 

Cullinane  Corp. 

(later  known  as  Cullinet  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.)  introduces  IDMS, 
a  major  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  system  product. 

Software  AG  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  founded.  Its  first  product 
is  Adabas,  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

1974 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  rules  that 
a  software  system  is  patent- 
able  matter  when  it  is  claimed 
as  an  apparatus  or  a 
part  of  an  overall 
system. 

1975 

Microsoft  Corp. 
is  founded  by 
Bill  Gates  and 
Paul  Allen  after 
they  adapt  the 
Basic  program¬ 
ming  language 
to  the  Altair 

micro. 

1976 

SAS  Institute  releases  Base 
Statistical  Analysis  System. 

Gary  Kildall  and  Dorothy 
McEuen  form  Digital  Re¬ 
search  to  sell  Kildall’s  CP/M 
operating  system,  which  he 
was  previously  selling 
through  a  hectic  mail-order 
business. 


1978 

John  Barnaby  creates  Word¬ 
star,  which  becomes  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  microcomputer 
word  processing. 

Dan  Bricklin  and  Bob  Frank- 
ston  create  Visicalc,  the  first 
electronic  spreadsheet  soft¬ 
ware,  marketed  by  Software 
Arts. 

1979 

The  Department  of  Defense 
announces  completion  of  the 
Ada  language,  designed  for 
real-time  scientific  and  sys¬ 
tems  applications. 

1980 

Cincom  Systems’  Total 
DBMS  breaks  the  $100  mil¬ 
lion  sales  barrier,  a  first  for  a 
single  program  product. 

Relational  Software  intro¬ 
duces  the  Oracle 
relational  data 
base  management 
system,  launching 
a  new  breed  of 
DBMS  and  adding 
“relational” 

DBMS  to  the  list 
of  buzzwords  of  the 
’80s. 

Relational  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.  adds  its  offering 
to  the  relational  DBMS  fray 

—  Ingres. 

1981 

IBM  commis¬ 
sions  Micro¬ 
soft  to  design 
an  operating 
system  for  its 
new  PC,  and 
MS-DOS  is  born. 

Software  marketing  whiz 
George  Tate  sells  Dbase  II,  a 
DBMS  for  8-bit  PCs  devel¬ 
oped  by  NASA  engineer 
Wayne  Ratliff. 

Artificial  Intelligence  Corp. 
introduces  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  AI  product  —  Intellect 

—  a  natural-language  query, 
analysis  and  reporting  tool. 

1982 

Mitch  Kapor  and  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  introduce 
the  $495  1-2-3  integrated 
software  package  for  the  new 
IBM  PC  16-bit  processor. 

1983 

Lotus’s  1-2-3  takes  Visi- 
calc’s  place  as  the  popular 
spreadsheet  program. 

Multimate  International’s 
Multimate  word  processing 
software  bows,  as  does  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Word  for  the  IBM  PC 
and  compatibles. 


Fourteen-year-old  McCor¬ 
mack  &  Dodge  introduces 
Millenium,  the  first  applica¬ 
tions  development  and  execu¬ 
tion  environment  of¬ 
fered  by  an  application 
software  vendor. 

Affordable  PC  soft¬ 
ware  takes  the  stage: 

Adam  Osborne 
founds  Paperback 
Software  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  Borland 
International  intro¬ 
duces  the  $49.95 
Turbo  Pascal  —  a 
compiler  and  integrated  pro¬ 
gramming  environment  for 
PCs. 

1984 

Despite  all  the  fanfare,  this 
year’s  generation  of  multi¬ 
function  software  —  such  as 
Lotus’s  Symphony  and  Ash¬ 
tonTate’s  Framework  — 
gets  a  lukewarm  reception. 

1985 

AshtonTate  acquires  Multi¬ 
mate  and  its  tremendously 
popular  Multimate  word 
processing  package. 

Managers  of  software  sys¬ 
tems  programming  garner 
the  highest  salaries  of  all 
U.S.  DP  employees,  with  ap¬ 
plications  programming 
managers  coming  in  second, 
according  to  an  Administra¬ 
tive  Management  Society 
survey. 


Aldus  intro¬ 
duces  its  $495 
Pagemaker 
page-layout 
software,  heralding  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  craze. 

1986 

Lotus  founder  Mitch  Kapor 
resigns  as  chairman  of  the 
company. 

1987 

IBM  announces  its  graphics- 
oriented  operating  system, 
OS/2.  A  month  later,  IBM 
signs  a  10-year  software  mar¬ 
keting  and  development  deal 
with  Lotus  to  put  1-2-3  on 
mainframes. 

In  the  same  April  week,  John 
Cullinane  announces  plans  to 
resign  as  chairman  of  Cul¬ 
linet  Software  to  pursue  non¬ 
computer-related  interests, 
and  Apple 
launches  a  soft¬ 
ware  subsidiary. 


Continued  from  page  20th/ 15 
information  center  provides  ba¬ 
sic  support,  traditional  informa¬ 
tion  service  professionals  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  play  a  role  in  PC 
support.  Rinehart,  a  proponent 
of  PCs  in  the  work  force,  claims 
the  DP  professional  is  some¬ 
times  slow  to  accept  the  micro. 
“In  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  PC,  you  must  have  a  team 
effort,”  he  says.  “Not  only 
should  the  people  within  the  in¬ 
formation  center  be  involved, 
but  also  the  professional  data 
processors  who  can  assist  their 
client  base  in  using  that  ma¬ 
chine.” 

MIS  at  SDGE  is  investigating 
how  PCs  might  be  effective  in 
their  environment.  Specifically, 
they  are  looking  at  the  PC  as  a 
workstation  for  program  devel¬ 
opment  and  examining  the  place 
of  two-  and  three-tier  data  pro¬ 
cessing  in  their  shop. 

PCs  also  have  a  strong  pres¬ 
ence  at  Dataproducts,  and 
Strowbridge,  like  many  MIS  pro¬ 
fessionals,  views  them  with  a 
mixture  of  respect,  awe  and 
trepidation.  The  company  at¬ 
tempts  to  guide  microcomputer 
use  without  squashing  the  end 
user’s  creativity.  Dataproducts’ 
technical  support  staff  evaluates 
micro  products  to  create  compa¬ 
ny  standards.  The  users  are  then 
encouraged  to  work  within  those 
standards,  applying  their  own 
talents. 

“Instead  of  trying  to  control 
and  discipline  users,  we  take  a 
very  liberal,  supportive  role  of 
micros  and  local-area  nets,” 
Strowbridge  explains.  “The  user 
community  is  very  creative  and 
they  know  their  jobs.  If  you  give 
them  the  right  tools,  chances  are 
they  will  do  an  outstanding  job 
with  them. 

“The  danger,”  he  says,  “is 
that  users  can  create  islands  of 
information  and  do  it  in  a  vacu¬ 
um.  If  it’s  not  in  concert  with  a 
strategic  plan,  it  can  get  a  com¬ 
pany  into  serious  trouble.”  Man¬ 
aging  micros,  Strowbridge  says, 
is  like  walking  a  tightrope.  “It 
should  be  encouraged  if  you  set 
the  proper  boundaries  and  disci¬ 
plines,  but  what  you  are  looking 
for  is  a  comfortable  compromise 
between  total  freedom  and  total 
bureaucracy  —  like  we’ve 
known  with  mainframes.” 

But  what  are  those  bound¬ 
aries?  For  Strowbridge,  they  in¬ 
clude  “identifying  the  host- 
based  applications  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  on  a  micro,”  and  then 
allowing  the  mainframe  data  to 
be  downloaded  onto  PCs  for  fur¬ 
ther  analysis.  Mainframe  access 
at  Dataproducts  is  formally  con¬ 
trolled;  how  and  when  it  can  be 
allowed  is  planned  between  the 
PC  users  and  the  application 
project  leaders. 

For  Ed  Hodgson,  manager  of 
computing  and  communications 
at  Westinghouse’s  Livingston 
Computer  Center  —  a  comput¬ 
ing  and  communications  services 
branch  of  Westinghouse  Eleva¬ 
tor  Co.  in  Livingston,  N.J.  —  the 


micro  boundaries  include  “try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  users  to  plan  with 
us  and  let  us  know  what  their  in¬ 
tentions  are.  They  can  have  a 
computer  in  two  weeks,  but  if 
they  want  RS-232  communica¬ 
tions,  it  may  take  us  30  days  to 
get  the  line  drivers  in  stock.” 

One  way  Westinghouse  MIS 
management  deals  with  end- 
user  requests  is  through  their  in¬ 
formation  center,  which  answers 
many  basic  user  requests.  Tech¬ 
nical  problems  are  handed  over 
to  Hodgson’s  group. 

But  even  with  an  information 
center,  Hodgson,  a  34-year  MIS 
veteran,  has  found  that  easy-to- 
use  micros  are  not  necessarily 
easy  to  manage,  especially  since 
so  many  of  those  PCs  are  remote 
and  their  users  demand  to  be 
networked  and  go  on-line.  “Mi¬ 
cros  pop  up  like  weeds  and  are 
just  as  uncontrolled,”  Hodgson 
claims.  “You  don’t  really  know 
there’s  one  there  until  they  say, 
‘I’m  ready  to  communicate.’ 
Helping  a  remote  on-line  user 
with  a  computer  problem  is  often 
like  telling  a  kid  how  to  tie  his 
shoes  over  the  telephone.” 

But  Hodgson  is  also  quick  to 
admit  the  need  for  such  small 
systems.  Micros  are  helping  out 
in  Westinghouse’s  field  sales  of¬ 
fices,  where  they  are  replacing 
older  systems  and,  in  fact,  Hodg¬ 
son  admits  even  he  uses  one. 

“Communications  was  a  for¬ 
eign  world  to  the  data  processing 
community  20  years  ago,”  Data¬ 
products’  Strowbridge  claims  — 
but  not  so  anymore.  Communi¬ 
cations  technology  is  now  inter¬ 
twined  in  MIS  systems,  and 
networking  jargon  is  integral  to 
an  MIS  manager’s  vocabulary. 

‘Pseudo-networking’ 

At  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.,  a 
Chicago-based  entertainment 
and  recreation  conglomerate, 
Walter  DuLaney,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  information  services, 
combines  local-area  networks,  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Vax- 
cluster  and  PC  packages  to  give 
users  access  to  the  micro  soft¬ 
ware  they  want  to  use.  “Pseudo¬ 
networking”  is  what  DuLaney 
calls  this  hybrid  of  PCs  and  host 
computers,  a  combination  that 
lets  Bally’s  end  users  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  “the  tremendous  amount 
of  PC  software  —  tax  and  ac¬ 
counting  packages,  treasury 
cash  management  systems  and 
business  support  tools.” 

Bally  uses  microcomputers  as 
workstations  that  can  access  the 
host  —  the  Vaxcluster  —  while 
running  PC  software.  Bally  does 
legal  reverse-engineering  of  PC 
software  by  analyzing  the  flow  of 
data  and  routing  it  to  mini  disks 
that  are  set  up  on  the  Vaxclus¬ 
ter.  In  effect,  DuLaney  follows 
classic  system  analysis  with  PC 
files.  His  staff  looks  at  a  PC  file  in 
the  host  and  defines  it  as  shared, 
not  shared,  write  update,  read 
update  and  so  on.  All  of  this  work 
is  done  on  a  file  level,  not  on  a  re¬ 
cord  level,  so  the  company 
achieves  compliance  on  all 
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software  contracts. 

Once  the  files  are  on  the 
VAX,  they  have  the  same  direc¬ 
tory  structures  they  would  have 
on  the  average  Disk  C  available 
on  a  hard  disk.  Because  the  re¬ 
mote  disks  are  on  a  host,  DuLan- 
ey’s  users  have  unlimited  stor¬ 
age.  Also,  the  PC  files  on  the 
host  can  have  the  sharing  char¬ 
acteristics  found  in  a  mainframe 
environment,  including  access 
protections  and  restrictions. 

“We  don’t  have  hard  disks  in 
the  PCs  at  all  —  we  remove 
them.  We  just  put  the  data  out  on 
the  host.  This  allows  people  to 
share  report  files,  master  files 
and  updates.  The  boss  can  stay  in 
his  office  and  review  whatever 
he  likes,”  DuLaney  says. 
“We’ve  taken  the  PC  package 
that  you  buy  for  very  little  and 
have  made  it  multiuser,  at  least 
for  data.  We’re  not  interested  in 
full  networking,  because  that  de¬ 
feats  the  convenience  of  running 
PC  software  on  a  PC.” 
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Gary  Rinehart 


DuLaney  does  not  try  to  en¬ 
force  software  standards  —  the 
users  acquire  whatever  they 
need.  “The  managers  are  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  evaluate  the 
functional  merits  of  software,” 
he  says.  “There’s  no  way  you 
can  tell  a  professional  not  to  buy 
a  tool  that  fits  the  job.  ” 

Another  vital  part  of  the  new 
MIS  manager’s  responsibilities 
is  the  ability  to  communicate 
well  with  both  systems  staff  and 
end  users.  “If  you  create  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  data  processing 
people  understand  the  user’s  job, 
what  he’s  trying  to  achieve,  you 
can  positively  contribute  to  edu¬ 
cating  him  in  using  the  technol¬ 
ogy,”  Dataproducts’  Strow- 
bridge  says. 

DuLaney  agrees.  To  make  his 
PC/host  network  work,  he  and 
his  staff  had  to  gather  user  sup¬ 
port.  MIS  has  to  be  up  front  with 
users,  he  says,  because  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  setting  up  such  systems 
can  be  slow  and  somewhat  pain¬ 
ful,  and  users  —  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement  —  have  to  realize  what 
is  involved. 

But  as  MIS  learns  more  about 
management  and  management 
learns  about  MIS,  the  traditional 
lines  will  become  blurred, 
SDGE’s  Rinehart  says.  “Man¬ 
agement  involves  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  and  MIS  is  poised  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  corporate  decision 
making  in  the  future.”  • 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  ROBERT  HALF  INTERNATIONAL,  INC 
CW  ILLUSTRATION:  MITCHELL  J.  HAYES 


Average  MIS 
manager  starting 
salaries 

•  The  average  salary  for 
MIS  managers  has  jumped 
165%  in  the  last  20  years 
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GIVE  YOUR  ASCII  PRINTER 
A  SPLIT  PERSONALITY. 


Meet  the  Infourmer  from  4G  Data  Systems.  IPs  a 
printer  adapter  with  two  important  character  traits. 
One,  it  attaches  directly  to  IBM  PCs  for  ASCII  printer 
applications;  and  two,  it  emulates  the  IBM  3287  printer 
for  mainframe  applications. 


IBM  IBM 

HOST  3274 


Just  think  of  the  possibilities.  Now  you  can  access 
your  company’s  IBM  host,  preview  and  work  with  the 
data  on  your  desktop  PC,  and  get  your  printout  on 
any  popular,  low  cost  ASCII  printer  at  any  remote  loca¬ 
tion.  Conversely,  you  can  network  the  IBM  3287  sys¬ 
tem  without  an  expensive  IBM  3287  printer.  Or  to 
put  it  simply,  you  can  now  integrate  the  same  ASCII 
printer  for  both  PC  and  IBM  or  ASCII  host 
applications. 

The  big  advantage  of  the  Infourmer  is  that  it  makes 
more  of  your  ASCII  printer  capability.  Much  more. 

You  get  more  type  fonts,  faster  print  rates,  higher  qual¬ 


ity,  and  quieter  operation.  And  no  more  waiting  for 
printouts  from  the  basement  computer  room.  You  get 
your  hard  copy  where  and  when  you  need  it.  All  for 
about  one  fourth  of  what  it  costs  for  an  IBM  printer. 

As  specialists  in  micro-to-mainframe  link  communi¬ 
cations,  the  Infourmer  is  precisely  the  kind  of  product 
you  would  expect  from  4G  Data  Systems.  It’s  our 
printer  adapter  with  the  split  personality  that  brings  it 
all  together  for  you.  For  more  information,  call  us  toll- 
free  1-800-367-4539.  In  New  York,  call  1-800-223- 
4539. 


Infourmer  is  a  trademark  of  4G  Data  Systems.  Inc. 
©  1987  4G  Data  Systems.  Inc 
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Rose  says,  and  acts  as  the  principal  negotiator  for 
all  DEC  equipment  and  software  coming  into  the 
company. 

Whether  dealing  with  hardware  or  software 
products,  Rose  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
DEC  product  line.  To  keep  current,  he  takes  trips 

—  often  monthly  —  to  DEC’S  home  base  near 
Boston.  Among  his  frequent  stops  are  DEC’S  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Merrimack,  N.H.,  and  Littleton,  Mass., 
where  DEC  engineers  design  the  VAX  machines 
and  communications  products. 

Currently  planning  a  more  extensive  journey 

—  an  around-the-world  tour  of  the  bank’s  data 
centers  —  Rose  looks  back  on  the  ways  in  which 
the  growing  power  of  DEC  machines  has  enabled 
Bankers  Trust  to  expand  its  business  both  here 
and  abroad.  There  are  dozens  of  DEC  VAXs  in 

the  lower  Manhattan  offices  of  One  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust  Plaza,  where  Rose  works.  There 
are  dozens  more  across  the  Hudson  River 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  within  sight  of  Rose’s 
corner  office,  which  also  overlooks  New 
York  Harbor  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  New  Jersey  machines  are  connected 
byTl  cables. 

There  are  even  more  computers  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  globe,  which  are  also  part 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  system.  They  are 
connected  by  long-distance  lines  and  by 
satellite  links.  Today,  DEC  is  able  to  sup¬ 
port  and  service  Bankers  Trust’s  far-flung 
computers  and  to  fill  the  role  of  interna¬ 
tional  vendor  on  a  par  with  IBM,  Rose 
says.  But  looking  back  20  years,  that  out¬ 
come  would  have  seemed  highly  unlikely. 
“I  don’t  think  anybody  had  any  inkling  that 
DEC  would  become  that  large,”  Rose 
says.  “That’s  because  no  one  knew  how 
powerful  a  small  machine  could  become.” 

Those  small  machines  were  the  PDP- 
11s.  They  were  interactive,  bus-based 
systems  that  were  built  up  in  a  modular 
fashion.  If  more  capacity  was  needed, 
more  PDP-lls  could  be  carted  in  and 
linked  together. 

z  “A  programmer  of  the  early  PDP  ma- 
|  chines,”  Rose  says,  “had  to  be  an  excellent 
3,  bit  pusher.  He  had  to  be  able  to  know  the 
s  hardware  inside  and  out,  to  know  where 
<  the  data  was,  to  be  able  to  manipulate  data 
S  registers  and  device  drivers.”  That  is  be- 
s  cause  programs  were  written  then  in  ma- 
£  chine  language  or  recompiled  from  a  set  of 
§  basic  instructions.  The  concept  of  fourth- 
£  generation  languages,  with  their  layers  of 
“  built-in  code  generators,  was  still  many 
fe  years  away. 

*  Rose  admits  to  being  one  of  those  bit 
pushers  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
“You  didn’t  study  computer  languages 
back  then,  you  studied  techniques,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “You  wrote  in  assembler,  and  you 


Bankers  Trust's  Stanley  Rose 
from  bit  pusher  to  worldwide  DEC  hardware  manager 


wenty  years  ago,  Stanley  Rose  was 
an  MIT  graduate  learning  to  pro¬ 
gram  one  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  first  minicomputers,  a  PDP- 
1.  He  had  a  degree  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  because  computer  sci¬ 
ence  was  not  available  as  a  degree 
when  he  went  to  school.  At  the  same  time,  a  small 
Massachusetts  company  named  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment,  founded  by  other  MIT  graduates,  was  gain¬ 
ing  a  following  in  universities,  research  laborato¬ 
ries  and  hospitals  as  a  small  but  capable 
scientific  processor. 

In  the  years  since,  Rose’s  career  in 
computer  administration  has,  in  some 
unique  ways,  paralleled  the  growth  in  pow¬ 
er  of  DEC’s  computers.  In  the  late  1960s, 

Rose  worked  at  Boston’s  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  programming  DEC 
PDP-7s  and  PDP-8s.  In  the  mid-1970s,  he 
moved  to  a  Wakefield,  Mass.,  medical  soft¬ 
ware  house  called  Automated  Health  Sys¬ 
tems,  where  he  developed  software  pro¬ 
grams  for  hospitals.  In  1977,  he  moved 
into  banking  by  joining  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
in  New  York.  Still,  he  kept  working  with 
DEC  processors  and  increasingly  with  the 
new  generation  of  VAX  machines  that 
gradually  replaced  DEC’s  PDP-11  series 
of  minicomputers. 

Today,  at  42,  Rose  is  a  vice-president 
at  Bankers  Trust,  one  of  the  10  largest 
banks  in  the  U.S.,  with  $58  billion  in  as¬ 
sets.  Bankers  Trust  has  operations  all  over 
the  world,  with  major  data  centers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  Australia. 

Each  of  these  international  data  opera¬ 
tions  runs  DEC  computers,  many  of  them 
high-end  VAXs.  They  form  the  backbone 
of  a  worldwide  Bankers  Trust  data  net¬ 
work  that  handles  as  much  as  $100  billion 
in  transactions  per  day. 

Rose  leads  the  Distributed  Processing 
Technical  Support  group,  which  manages 
nearly  100  VAX  machines,  ranging  from 
the  high-end  VAX  8700s  to  the  low-end 
Microvax  II.  The  computer  rooms  in  the 
bank’s  New  York  headquarters  hold  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  configurations  of 
DEC  machines  anywhere,  and  Rose  was 
more  than  happy  to  provide  a  quick  tour  of 
those  computers  recently.  Altogether, 

Rose  estimates  that  Bankers  Trust  has 


more  than  100  million  instructions  per  second’s 
(MIPS)  worth  of  VAX  equipment,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  of  MIPS  provided  by  the 
bank’s  four  IBM  3090  mainframes. 

As  part  of  its  responsibility,  Rose’s  technical 
support  group  handles  all  DEC  hardware  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  bank’s  international  data  network. 
It  also  provides  support  to  the  bank’s  many  end- 
user  organizations  and  coordinates  requests  for 
vendor  maintenance.  The  group  is  the  prime  fo¬ 
cus  of  all  Bankers  Trust’s  interactions  with  DEC, 


Bozman  is  Computerworld  Jy  Chicago-based  Mid¬ 
west  correspondent. 


ROSE,  OVERSEER  OF  ABOUT  100 
MIPS’  WORTH  OF  VAX  EQUIPMENT, 
SAYS  FEW  FORESAW  DEC’S  PRESENT 
SIZE  TWO  DECADES  AGO. 
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To  use  Grace  Hopper’s  analogy  on  systems  clustering,  when  a 
farmer  needs  more  ox  power  to  plow  his  field,  he  doesn't  get  a 
bigger  ox,  he  gets  another  one.  Then  he  puts  the  oxen  in  parallel. 


VAX  8600s  and  8700s.  “Our  biggest  cluster  is 
made  up  of  eight  processors,  all  running  VMS 
4.5,”  Rose  says.  The  machines  include  a  VAX 
8700, 8600, 8500, 8200  and  a  VAX-1 1/750. 

In  the  future,  Rose  maintains,  such  clustering 
will  become  the  preferred  way  of  managing  multi¬ 
ple  computing  resources.  To  explain,  he  de¬ 
scribes  an  analogy  used  by  retired  Rear  Adm. 
Grace  Murray  Hopper,  a  pioneer  in  compilers 
and  programming  during  World  War  II  who  is 
now  a  consultant  for  DEC  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“To  use  her  analogy,  when  a  farmer  needs  more 
ox  power  to  plow  his  field,  he  doesn’t  get  a  bigger 
ox,”  he  says,  “he  gets  another  one.  Then  he  puts 
the  oxen  in  parallel. 

“We  can’t  keep  building  machines  bigger  and 
bigger,  because  you  begin  to  run  into  very  real 
limitations,  such  as  the  speed  of  light,”  Rose  ex¬ 
plains.  “What  DEC  has  done  is  to  provide  cluster¬ 
ing  as  well  as  peer-to-peer  networking  through 
Decnet,  so  that  the  network  doesn’t  need  to  have 
one  boss.” 

In  many  IBM  networks,  the  high-end  IBM 
3090  mainframe  is  the  boss,  surrounded  by  sev¬ 
eral  IBM  3725  front-end  processors  that  manage 
an  overall  IBM  Systems  Network  Architecture 
data  network.  The  kind  of  side-by-side  computing 
used  in  the  Vaxcluster  is  simply  not  possible  in 
most  of  the  IBM  world. 

VAX  clustering  may  be  an  advanced  network¬ 
ing  concept,  but  it  is  also  a  balancing  act.  Bankers 
Trust  operations  managers  know  that  they  need 
to  keep  operating  system  software  current  on  all 
clustered  machines.  “DEC  tells  you  that  you 
must  run  the  same  release  of  VMS  on  all  ma¬ 
chines,  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  upgrad¬ 
ed  machine,”  Rose  says.  “But  we  have  learned 
that  you  cannot  run  a  release  that’s  more  than 
one  version  away  from  the  other  copy  of  VMS.” 
Otherwise,  an  application  that  runs  smoothly  on 
one  machine  may  run  into  trouble  on  another. 

The  area  of  applications  software  is  another 
that  has  seen  great  changes  since  the  late  1960s, 
Rose  says.  In  his  days  at  Mass  General,  Rose 
worked  on  refining  DEC’s  own  MUMPS  lan¬ 
guage  for  hospital  and  laboratory  word  process¬ 
ing  applications.  “At  that  point,  people  weren’t 
even  beginning  to  address  the  standards  issue,” 
Conti n  ued  on  page  20th/ 23 
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.  wrote  compilers.”  And  sometimes,  Rose  adds, 
‘  you  had  to  be  a  bit  of  a  mechanic.  “There  were 
’  plenty  of  times  in  the  old  days  when  I  would  have 
to  get  on  my  back  and  pull  out  a  module  from  the 
PDP-11.  Today,  you  couldn’t  do  something  like 
that.  The  static  electricity  on  your  hand  could  zap 
the  whole  machine.” 

But  if  PDP-1  Is  were  modular,  they  were  also 
quite  small  by  today’s  standards.  Memory  was 
;  much  more  expensive  then,  and  machines  were 
shipped  with  512K  bytes  or  less.  Terminal  sup¬ 
port  from  each  PDP-11  was  often  32  ports  at 
maximum.  “In  order  to  increase  your  capacity  in 
absolute  numbers,  you  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  sys¬ 
tems,”  Rose  says.  That  was  the  case  until  the 
power  of  the  VAX  architecture  changed  DEC’s 
,  presence  in  the  computer  room. 

The  first  large-volume  shipments  of  the  VAX- 
11/780  came  in  the  spring  of  1978.  The 
‘  11/780’s  1-MIPS  capacity  changed  everything 
about  managing  a  DEC  shop,  and  Bankers 
'  Trust’s  was  no  exception.  The  addition  of  VAXs 
meant  that  raw  computer  horsepower  suddenly 
'  began  to  take  off,  boosting  the  capacity  of  the 
bank’s  DEC-based  international  trading  system. 
Today,  high-end  VAX  8700s  run  at  about  6 
;  MIPS. 

Overall  computer  capacity  in  DEC  machines 
has  quadrupled  since  1984.  And  in  VAXs  alone, 
jj  capacity  has  increased  by  a  factor  of  six  in  the  last 
three  years.  But  even  as  new  VAXs  are  added, 
Rose  says,  the  older  DEC  machines  are  still  run- 
,  ning  their  original  applications.  He  displays  with 
‘  pride  one  group  of  older  PDP- 1 1  /7  0s  that  are  still 
‘  running  a  1976  application  alongside  their  RP06 
.  series  disk  drives.  These  machines  drive  a  money 
'  .ransfer  system  —  the  very  first  application  of 
DEC  technology  at  Bankers  Trust. 

^  “Everybody  thinks  that  they’ll  bring  in  a  new 
‘  machine  first  and  get  rid  of  the  old  one  later,” 
c  Rose  says.  “But  because  the  older  DEC  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  obsolete,  we  still  find  uses  for  the  old- 
ir  machines.  I  don’t  think  we’ve  released  more 
,  han  one  VAX-11/780  since  we’ve  brought  the 
lewer  VAXs  on-line.” 

DEC’s  strategy  of  maintaining  a  single  VAX 
iperating  system,  DEC  VMS,  has  meant  that 
*  Bankers  Trust  is  able  to  cluster  the  older  VAX- 
11  ll/750s  and  ll/780s  alongside  the  high-end 
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NOVEMBER  6, 1978 

DONALD  DUCK 
CLEANS  UP 
IN  HUD  AUDIT 

It  is  an  affair  like  no  other  —  the  “Walt 
Disney  Affair”  —  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment’s  IBM  7074  issues  Donald  Duck  a 
$99,900  paycheck. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  was 
investigating  possible  abuses  in  federal 
overtime  pay  when  it  purposely  added 
Donald  and  29  other  cartoon  characters’ 
names  to  the  HUD  payroll  as  part  of  an 
audit  check. 

FEBRUARY  26, 1979 

COMMANDO-TYPE 
RAID  FREES 
TWO  HELD  IN  IRAN 

Two  employees  of  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  (EDS)  held  hostage  by  the 
Iranian  government  are  freed  in  a  com¬ 
mando-style  raid  organized  and  financed 
by  EDS  Chairman  H.  Ross  Perot  and  led 
by  U.S.  Army  Green  Beret  Col.  Arthur 
(Bull)  Simons. 

Iran  seized  the  EDS  employees  in  an 
effort  to  force  the  facilities  management 
firm  to  return  to  the  Middle  East. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1979 

NORAD  SYSTEM 
GOOFS,  CALLS 
ALERT 

The  North  American  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  (Norad)  launches  a  secret  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  what  went  awry 
when  its  experimental  computer  system 
mistook  a  simulated  missile  attack  for 
the  real  thing. 

Norad  swears  its  technicians  are  not 
at  fault  and  instead  blames  its  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.  427M  top  secret  computer. 

JANUARY  21, 1980 

DP  CUTOFF 
TO  SQUEEZE 
SOVIETS 

By  cutting  off  high-technology  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  President  Carter 
crimps  Soviet  plans  to  deploy  data  pro¬ 
cessing  capabilities  on  a  widespread  ba¬ 
sis  in  Soviet  society,  according  to  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  report. 

JULY  14, 1980 

AMDAHL,  NASCO 
TOPS  IN  IBM’s 
RATINGS 

Documents  produced  in  the  U.S.  v.  IBM 
antitrust  trial  reveal  that  IBM  considers 
large-scale  systems  from  competitors 
Amdahl  Corp.  and  National  Advanced 
Systems  Corp.  superior  to  its  own. 
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FEBRUARY  23,  1981 

COMPUTERS 
TO  FUEL 
SHUTTLE 
LIFT-OFF 

Plagued  by  numerous 
minor  failures  as  well  as 
malfunctions  in  its  army 
of  computer  systems, 
the  space  shuttle  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  set  to  lift  off 
in  April. 

APRIL  20, 1981 

ACLU 
SLAMS 
REAGAN’S 
DATA  BANK 
PLAN 

The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  assails 
a  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  plan  to  ferret  out 
welfare  fraud  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  computerized  na¬ 
tional  data  bank  to  list 
the  identities  of  25  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  who  are 
listed  as  receiving  pub¬ 
lic  assistance. 

JANUARY  18, 1982 

U.S.  V.  IBM 
RESTS, 
ALSO 
SETTLES 
WITH  AT&T 

Two  major  legal  battles 
between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  high-tech 
industry  come  to  an 
end. 

After  13  years  and 
nearly  5,500  pages  of 
transcripts,  the  Justice 
Department  drops  its 
landmark  antitrust  suit 
against  IBM. 

The  U.S.  also  settles 
its  7-year-old  antitrust 
suit  against  AT&T, 
transforming  Bell  from 
a  telephone  company  to 
an  information  compa¬ 
ny. 

The  agreement  re¬ 
quires  Bell  to  divest  its 
22  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 
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Average  cost  per 
relocation  of  DP 
professionals 

•  The  average  company 
spends  413%  more  to 
relocate  a  data  processing 
professional  today  than  it 
did  in  1967 


A  peek  at  what  next  century 
heralds  in  software  capability 


Max  Headroom 
for  president 
in  year  2000 

By  Philippe  Kahn 
President 

Borland  International 

I  won’t  be  writing  anecdotes  — 
and  you  won’t  be  reading  Com- 
puterworld  —  in  the  year  2000. 

There  won’t  be  anything  like 
the  term  “computing”  found  in 
the  human  psychabulary:  Vocab¬ 
ulary  will  have  gone  the  way  of 
other  primitive  forms  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Oh,  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  machine  in  existence  that 
will  have  evolved  from  the  an¬ 
cient  PS/2  and  Macintosh  II 
computers.  They’ll  be  the 


By  Ralph  E.  Gomory 
Senior  vice-president 
and  chief  scientist 
IBM 

Despite  the  extraordinary  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  seen  through  the 
years  in  information  technology, 
today’s  computing  machines  are 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  future 
that  promises  a  steady  stream  of 
advancements. 

Just  as  today’s  desktop  work¬ 
stations  are  as  powerful  as  the 
largest  computers  of  15  years 
ago,  by  the  year  2000  worksta¬ 
tions  will  exist  that  are  compara¬ 
ble  in  capability  to  today’s  larg¬ 
est  mainframes. 

For  example,  even  what  I  call 
an  “electronic  book”  —  a  book- 
size  object  with  a  flat  touch-sen¬ 
sitive  screen,  a  marker  for  writ¬ 
ing  on  it  and  storage  for  the 
equivalent  of  300  novels  —  is 
well  within  the  range  of  what  the 
technology  can  provide  in  this 
time  frame. 

From  small  to  smaller 

The  computer  industry  is  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  most 
other  industries.  All  we  do  is  deal 
with  marks,  or  bits,  if  you  like, 
and  the  only  limit  is  how  small  we 
can  make  these  marks  and  still 
read  them.  Since  1970,  we  have 
come  from  storing  1,000  bits  on 
a  field-effect  transistor  memory 
chip  to  one  million  bits,  and  we 
may  well  be  close  to  another  fac- 
tor-of- 1,000  improvement  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 


drones  of  civilization. 

Society  will  focus  on  play. 
Max  Headroom  will  be  the  su¬ 
preme  monarch,  and  we’ll  see 
him  on  the  big  screen  in  the  sky. 
Max  will  have  struck  a  deal  with 
IDG  Communications  to  distrib¬ 
ute  an  editorial  caplet  —  take 
one  a  day  to  keep  up  with  the  lat¬ 
est  advances  in  technology. 

We’ll  be  battling  it  out  with 
nasty  competitors  from  Planet 
Zorg  who  oppose  the  new  mind- 
ware  standards  set  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Brain-Damaged 
Machines.  And  Timothy  Leary 
will  have  established  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  software  empire 
based  on  intelligent  artifice  and 
led  by  an  electronic  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  from  a  galaxy  called  Ar- 
monk.  • 


This  continued  progress  in 
the  miniaturization  that  has  driv¬ 
en  and  will  continue  to  drive  our 
industry  will  require  ever  deeper 
understanding  of  materials,  in¬ 
creasingly  elaborate  processing 
tools  and  large  investments  in  fa¬ 
cilities. 

To  users,  the  resulting  profu¬ 
sion  of  “cheap  MIPS”  will  mean 
advances  like  the  following: 

•  Workstations  that  accept  more 
natural  inputs,  like  handwriting 
and  speech,  replace  text  and 
symbolic  outputs  with  realistic 
displays  of  the  end  result  and 
provide  an  open  window  into  all 
the  capabilities  of  the  system. 

•  High-end  data  complexes  of 
parallel  processors  will  make 
generally  available  1,000  million 
instructions  per  second  and 
1,000  million  floating-point  op¬ 
erations  per  second  simulta¬ 
neously. 

•  Networks  that  integrate  data 
and  voice,  exploit  the  synergy 
between  workstations,  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes  by  as¬ 
signing  each  the  task  it  does  best 
and  benefit  from  increasing  at¬ 
tention  to  cross-systems  consis¬ 
tency. 

A  tremendous  software  evo¬ 
lution  is  required  to  make  all  this 
computing  complexity  invisible 
to  users,  who  will  continue  to  see 
on  their  screens  the  local  envi¬ 
ronment  but  will  not  know  or 
care  whether  the  file  they  re¬ 
quest  comes  from  down  the  hall 
or  from  six  data  centers  across 
the  continent.  • 


By  John  Imlay 
President 

Management  Science 
America,  Inc. 

In  the  year  2000,  our  industry 
will  have  progressed  geometri¬ 
cally  in  both  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  technology.  Software  will 
allow  virtually  instant  access  of 
unlimited  data  bases  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Instantaneous  com¬ 
munications,  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  and  voice/touch  terminals 
will  give  users  power  to  develop 
systems  by  conversation. 

Electronic  libraries  of  precod¬ 
ed  modules  will  be  accessed  by 
voice  command  in  building  sixth- 
generation  software.  The  hu¬ 
man  role  will  be  to  make  deci¬ 
sions,  show  judgment, 
communicate  and  assert  values 
in  the  creation  of  an  application. 

The  machine  will  select  code, 
logically  link  program  modules 
and  ask  the  programmer  for  de¬ 
cisions  as  the  program  builds. 
New  code  will  be  generated 
where  necessary,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  test  and  correct  itself 
as  the  computer-aided  software 
engineering  program  becomes 
paramount  in  the  instant  devel¬ 
opment  of  competitive  computer 
software  systems. 

Standards  and  niches 

The  industry  structure  will  con¬ 
sist  of  two  types  of  companies. 
First  will  be  large  software  com¬ 
panies  ($2  billion  to  $3  billion), 
organized  to  serve  industry  seg¬ 
ments  by  providing  prepackaged 
applications  and  services  by  cus¬ 
tomer  sector.  By  the  year  2000, 


A  few  words 
for  future  MIS 
to  live  by 

By  Frederick  A.  Wang 
President  and  treasurer 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

The  integration  of  the  four  forms 
of  information  —  text,  data,  im¬ 
age  and  voice  —  will  be  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  powerful  achievement 
during  the  next  two  decades. 
Studies  we  and  others  have  done 
of  Fortune  500  companies  show 
that  100%  of  MIS  money  and 
time  is  currently  spent  on  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  only  be  captured 


these  companies  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  will  become  industry  appli¬ 
cations  standards. 

The  second  type  of  corpora¬ 
tion  ($50  million  to  $200  million) 
will  be  composed  of  specialized 
niche  companies  that  provide 
state-of-the-art  software  within 
an  industry  segment. 

New  technologies  such  as  ho¬ 
lography  will  allow  three-dimen¬ 
sional  images  to  be  produced 
without  screens  for  examination 
by  engineers,  and  these  sus¬ 
pended  images  may  be  changed 
in  size  and  shape  by  sophisticat¬ 
ed  software  techniques  combin¬ 
ing  lasers  and  computers. 

Systems  software  as  we  know 
it  will  virtually  disappear.  Oper¬ 
ating  systems,  librarians  and 
data  base  management  systems 
all  will  become  firmware  and 
part  of  the  machine  itself,  since 
chips  will  cost  less  than  disks, 
and  programs  and  program  stor¬ 
age  will  be  stored  in  operating 
memory  for  instant  access. 

Because  of  this  software  rev¬ 
olution,  industry  segments  will 
change  the  way  they  do  busi¬ 
ness.  Industries  such  as  finance, 
insurance  and  investment  bank¬ 
ing  will  become  one  industry, 
and  manufacturing  will  be  revo¬ 
lutionized  through  robotics. 

The  challenge  for  all  of  us  in 
the  computer  world  is  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  within  this  age  of  think¬ 
ing  machines  and  video  images  of 
each  other,  we  must  maintain 
daily  person-to-person  relation¬ 
ships.  In  spite  of  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  technologies,  people  are  ulti¬ 
mately  the  key  to  the  success  of 
the  information  age.  • 


electronically.  Studies  further 
show  that  this  represents  only 
5%  of  information  needed  by 
corporate  and  legislative  Ameri¬ 
ca  —  the  remaining  95%  is  still 
paper-based. 

In  the  next  20  years,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  much-touted  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  will  crystallize. 
CIOs  will  be  as  familiar  with  the 
manipulation  and  management 
of  image  and  voice  then  as  they 
are  with  text  and  data  today. 
They  will  aim  to  provide  users 
with  access  to  information  in  all 
its  forms. 

The  best  of  these  profession¬ 
als  will  achieve  this  aim  while,  at 
the  same  time,  hiding  the 
Contin  ued  on  page  20th/ 23 


Two  decades  old,  computer  systems 
may  have  only  just  begun 
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True  confessions 
of  a  software  program 
in  the  year  2000 

By  Nicholas  Zvegintzov 
Editor 

Software  Maintenance  News 

I  made  my  programmer  cry  tonight.  She 
has  been  my  programmer  since  I  was  a 
tiny  kludge  on  the  edge  of  the  system.  In 
those  days,  she  was  feisty  and  skittish, 
and  she  was  going  to  get  rid  of  me. 

She  surely  tried!  A  lot  of  what  you  see 
around  here  are  her  attempts.  Those 
specks  on  the  counter?  They’re  what  re¬ 
sulted  from  when  she  tried  to  rewrite  me 
in  a  language  she  learned  in  college; 
there’s  nothing  left  but  the  specks. 

Then  she  tried  to  convert  me.  Bless 
my  soul,  I  went  to  church!  Outside,  I  was 
as  structured  as  an  angel;  inside,  I  was  just 
.  the  same  old  devil  spaghetti. 

Once,  she  started  an  end-user  park. 

:  She  made  pretty  harnesses  and  hung 
screens  and  windows  on  a  buggy  and  of¬ 
fered  folks  a  ride,  but  it  didn’t  work.  Be¬ 
tween  harness  and  buggy,  they  still  faced 
:  my  big  old  back  end. 

Through  the  years,  my  programmer 
and  I  seemed  to  have  exchanged  roles. 
I’m  a  big  kludge  near  the  center  of  the 
system  now.  She’s  the  one  near  the  edge. 
Over  the  years,  the  proposals  and  the  de¬ 
signs  became  fewer  and  fewer  and  then 
(  stopped  altogether.  Nowadays,  she 
comes  to  work  in  her  old  soft  shoes  and 
:  doesn’t  bother  to  change  into  those  pret- 
i  ty  blue  pumps.  But  we  love  each  other 
:  still. 

She  still  brings  frisky  little  queries  to 
share  my  stall.  She  runs  my  utilities  twice 
a  day  and  collects  my  garbage.  She  feeds 
i  me  turboats  on  Pascal’s  birthday,  and 
once  she  even  let  me  watch  an  Ada  Love¬ 
lace  video! 

For  the  last  six  months,  we  have 
worked  together  on  changing  the  clocks 
:  so  that  the  new  millenium  would  come  up 
correctly.  When  the  ball  fell  in  Times 
Square,  it  all  went  off,  well,  like  clock¬ 
work.  We  put  the  subroutines  to  bed  and 
took  a  byte  together.  I  felt  good,  and  I 
:  wanted  to  say  something  to  make  her  to 
feel  good,  too.  Instead,  I  made  her  cry. 

The  moment  I  spoke  I  could  have  bit¬ 
ten  my  buffer.  It  is  well  said  that  for  a  per- 
:  son  and  a  program  to  love  each  other  is  to 
break  two  hearts.  Humans  have  so  little 
.  time  to  live  and  love  and  learn.  What  I  said 
was;  “Our  work  won’t  be  wasted!  We’ll  do 
it  all  again  in  the  year  3000.”  • 


Continued  from  page  20th/ 22 
mystery  of  the  technology  from  the  user. 
It  Powerful  desktop  devices  using  voice  rec- 
jy  i  ognition  and  interactive  video  will  help 
•  mask  the  complexity  of  human-machine 
J  interactions.  Artificial  intelligence  will 
also  come  of  age,  allowing  machines  to 
r  program,  repair  and  manage  other  ma¬ 
lt  chines. 

The  vision  of  integrating  the  four 
it'1  forms  of  information  is  a  straightforward 
■il ,  one:  Information  shared  becomes  knowl- 
cj  edge.  The  successful  MIS  professionals 
if  working  toward  the  year  2001  and  be¬ 
lli  yond  need  to  embrace  that  vision ,  prepare 
jl  strategic  plans  to  implement  it,  take  the 
necessary  risks  —  experimenting  with 
t  leading-edge  technology  —  and  remem- 
al  ber  end  users’  needs  for  simple,  easy, 
K  workable  solutions  to  their  business  prob- 
i  lems.  • 


Continued  from  20th/ 21 
Rose  recalls.  “Back  then,  we  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  were  asking  Digital  to 
pick  MUMPS  up  as  a  supported  lan¬ 
guage.” 

Today,  he  says,  the  focus  is  on  building 
systems,  not  on  inventing  them.  “Our 
work  has  shifted  from  bit-pushing  to  the 
packaging  of  products,”  Rose  says.  “We 
want  to  make  those  products  available  for 
applications.” 

Those  applications  are  written  by  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  bank’s  various  business  cen¬ 
ter  programming  groups.  Rose’s  techni¬ 
cal  support  organization  serves  as  a 
resource  to  those  programming  groups, 
advising  them  on  additions  to  their  com¬ 
puting  resources  or  helping  to  diagnose 
software  problems. 


Bankers  Trust  bases 
its  applications  on  off- 
the-shelf  systems  solu¬ 
tions  provided  by  IBM 
and  by  DEC.  The  intent 
is  to  focus  all  of  the 
bank’s  programming  re¬ 
sources  on  applications 
specific  to  the  bank’s 
work.  One  advantage  of 
this  strategy  is  that  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  easily 
maintained  by  DEC  and 
by  Bankers  Trust  staff 
members  worldwide. 

“Our  goal  is  to  stick  with  a  vendor-sup¬ 
plied  product,”  Rose  explains,  “unless 
there  is  a  reason  to  go  outside  of  it.  You 
can  always  find  a  third-party  product  that 


fits  some  niche  better 
than  some  other  product. 
But  if  you  look  over  the 
long  haul  and  at  how  ev¬ 
ery  piece  of  hardware 
and  software  has  to  be  in¬ 
tegrated,  then  you’re 
better  off  going  with  a 
single-vendor  solution 
“  from  IBM  or  DEC.”  By 
|  relying  on  both  major  in- 
g  ternational  vendors, 
|  Bankers  Trust  is  also  en- 
suring  some  measure  of 
fail-safe  redundancy  in  its 
systems  designs. 

If  building  proprietary  hardware  sys¬ 
tems  and  operating  systems  is  not  the 
Continued  on  20th/ 24 


NETSERVS 


SUPERSESSION  WINS 
BATTLE  FOR  VTAM 
MULTI-SESSION  SUPREMACY! 


In  a  bold  move  to  establish  the  clear  superiority  of 
NETSERV’s  SUPERSESSION  Multi-Session  Terminal 
Manager  over  a  leading  competitor,  a  head-to-head  test  and 
evaluation  was  waged  at  one  of  the  competitor’s  customer’s 
sites.  From  the  start  SUPERSESSION  asserted  its 
dominance .  .  . 

SUPERSESSION  used  approximately 
23%  less  CPU  cycles  per  transaction 
and  required  30%  less  working  storage 
than  the  competitor.  .  . 

SUPERSESSION  handled  100,  200,  300,  400,  500  physical 
terminals  with  ease,  with  2000  virtual  sessions  in  a  single 
region,  while  the  competitor,  even  with  31  bit  addressing,  was 
not  able  to  support  even  100  physical  terminals  with  four 
sessions  each! 

SUPERSESSION  began  the  evaluation  round 
with  another  relentless  barrage: 


Vastly  superior  procedure  language  for  customizing 
all  system  functions! 

Multi-session  support  for  3270  printers! 

Screen  print  from  any  session 

3270  buffer  manipulation  for  automated 
multi-session  data  entry 

IMS/DC  session  services  for  shared 
terminal  connections 

Easy  administration  without  assembled 
tables  and  terminal  definitions! 


Dynamic  reconfiguration  and 
monitoring  through  a  full  screen 
operator  interface 

Clearly,  the  end  of  an  era  was  at  hand. 

The  second  generation  of  multi-session  software  had  arrived. 

Our  users  include  many  of  the  most  advanced  SNA 
installations  in  North  America.  Join  our  winning  team  today! 

NETSERV 

The  VTAM  Networking  Specialist 

823  Commerce  Drive  •  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


For  documented  test 
results,  client  references 
and  a  free  brochure,  mail 
coupon  or  call 
(312)  954-3888 
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Dept.  C525 

NETSERV 

823  Commerce  Dr.  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 

Please  rush  me  free  SUPERSESSION  /H0STGATE  PLUS 
brochure. 

□  Also  send  facts  on  IMSGATE,  the  cost-effective 
solution  to  IMS/DC  dial-in  access. 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip  _ 

Phone  _ 
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goal  at  Bankers  Trust,  then  creating  an 
overall  network  architecture  is.  “The  em¬ 
phasis  at  Bankers  Trust  is  on  network¬ 
ing,”  Rose  says.  “We’re  building  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  distributed  across  the 
world.  Decnet  gives  us  the  power  and  ca¬ 
pability  to  do  this,  since  the  software  is 
transparent.” 

One  thing  that  is  not  transparent, 
though,  is  the  noticeable  delay  in  signals 
caused  by  transmitting  data  over  such 
great  distances.  End  users  can  generally 
live  with  delay  times  of  a  second  or  more, 
but  those  can  be  cut  down  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  local  hardware  in  the  inter¬ 
national  data  centers.  “We  already  have 
small  systems  groups  in  each  data  cen¬ 
ter,”  Rose  explains,  “and  they  handle  all 


daily  support.”  However,  central  net¬ 
work  support  is  coordinated  from  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust’s  New  York  offices,  he  adds. 

The  principle  of  having  a  large  amount 
of  computer  resources  in  the  same  place 
means  that  Rose  can  get  the  maximum  le¬ 
verage  out  of  his  staff  of  25.  “That  way,” 
he  says,  “a  small  group  of  people  can  ser¬ 
vice  a  great  many  computers.” 

Serviced  by  this  small  group,  Bankers 
Trust’s  worldwide  network  works  around 
the  clock.  Once,  international  loans  could 
be  handled  over  a  period  of  days  without 
fear  that  the  competition  would  be  able  to 
do  the  same  job  faster.  “Now,  we  have  a 
financial  position  that’s  being  drawn  upon 
from  multiple  locations,”  Rose  says.  Lon¬ 
don  supports  the  bank’s  financial  activi¬ 
ties  in  France  and  Germany,  while  Hong 


Kong  relays  information  from  Singapore, 
Tokyo  and  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Today,  transactions  have  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  seconds  in  order  for  Bankers 
Trust  to  be  truly  competitive  with  other 
world  banks,  and  the  bank’s  on-line  net¬ 
work  allows  the  work  to  cross  time  zones. 
“As  the  sun  sets  here,”  Rose  explains, 
looking  out  his  window  at  the  New  York 
twilight,  “we  pass  the  books  over  to  the 
Far  East.  And,  as  the  sun  sets  in  Hong 
Kong,  they  pass  the  books  to  London.” 

Several  weeks  after  this  conversation, 
Rose  was  set  to  begin  his  three-week  tour 
of  Bankers  Trust  data  centers  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  It  is  a  long  way  and  a 
long  time  from  the  days  when  Stanley 
Rose  could  check  out  all  his  machines  by 
simply  walking  down  the  hall.  • 


Every  night  your 
most  valuable  asset 
walks  out  onyou. 


People  who  need  software 
to  care  for  their  people... 

need  Genesys  Human 
Resource  Management 
Systems. 

With  the  passage  of  tax 
reform  legislation  in  1986,  HRMS 
managers  are  faced  with  a  whole 
new  world  of  regulations,  reporting 
requirements  and  record-keeping. 


Coupled  with  ever-increasing 
choices  in  compensation,  benefits 
and  pension  plans,  the  need  for  easy- 
to-use,  reliable,  flexible  software  is 
greater  than  ever.  Take  the  first  step 
and  learn  about  Genesys. 

Built  around  advanced,  easy- 
to-use  packages,  Genesys  delivers 
to  HRMS  users  the  ability  to  imple¬ 
ment  their  own  applications,  with  no 
artificial  constraints  imposed  by  out¬ 
moded  technology 

For  MIS  management, 
Genesys  HRM  software  is  a  new 


beginning.  Featuring  a  proven  Inte¬ 
grated  Development  System  called 
AL  2000,  Genesys  now  provides 
everything  a  leading-edge  MIS 
department  needs  to  satisfy  users. 
Genesys  systems  are  available  in 
OS  or  DOS,  and  as  an  IMS  database 
management  system. 

Call  or  write  Genesys 
Software  Systems  today.  Because 
people  who  need  software  for  people 
-  and  rely  on  Genesys  -  are  the 
luckiest  people  of  all. 

Software  for  People  People 


( 

Jkneaiifi 

SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS'  INC 

20  Ballard  Way,  Lawrence,  MA  01843 
(617)  685-5400 


BILLSCEARCE 


Bill  Scearce,  manager  of  customer  ser¬ 
vices  at  New  Albany,  Ind. -based  Key 
Communications  Service,  Inc.,  picked  up 
his  first  Computerworld  at  the  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  Management  Association’s  Bos¬ 
ton  conference  in  1967.  It  happened  to  be 
CW’s  first  issue.  Still  a  subscriber  20 
years  later,  he  recently  spoke  with  Senior 
Editor  Janet  Fiderio. 

Did  you  think  20  years  ago  that  you 
would  still  be  in  MIS  and  still  be  read¬ 
ing  Computerworld  today? 

The  idea  never  crossed  my  mind  20  years 
ago.  It’s  been  a  very  pleasant  surprise. 

How  did  you  get  involved  in  MIS? 

In  1967,  I  was  a  programmer  for  Mei- 
dinger  and  Associates,  a  pension-consult¬ 
ing  firm.  I  started  as  a  programmer  and 
just  evolved  into  the  user  side. 

What  type  of  hardware  were  you 
working  on  in  1967? 

It  was  an  IBM  1130  punch  card  machine. 
It  had  one  disk  cartridge  on  it.  The  memo¬ 
ry  was  relatively  small  by  today’s  stan¬ 
dards.  I  believe  it  was  16K.  We  stored  our 
programs  on  the  disk  drive  sometimes. 
Other  times  we  fed  them  in  with  a  deck  of 
punch  cards.  Most  of  the  data  was  input 
by  punch  cards.  Now  you  store  every¬ 
thing  in  magnetic  form.  It’s  just  so  much 
more  sortable. 

What  was  the  physical  environment 
like  then? 

We  had  the  computer  and  all  related 
equipment  in  one  big  office  room.  No  spe¬ 
cial  air-conditioning,  no  raised  floor.  By 
and  large,  there  was  no  computer  opera¬ 
tor  —  we  each  ran  our  own  jobs  through 
the  machine.  We  all  stood  in  line  and  wait¬ 
ed,  one  job  at  a  time. 

How  have  user  requests  changed  in 
the  service  industry? 

In  1967,  users  were  afraid  of  the  word 
“computer.”  Now  they  may  not  be  pro¬ 
grammers,  but  they  understand  the  con¬ 
cept.  Everybody,  every  elementary 
school  kid  now,  has  probably  had  some 
kind  of  experience  with  a  computer.  Some 
of  the  older  adults  may  still  be  where  they 
were  20  years  ago.  But  the  kids  today, 
who  will  be  the  business  leaders  of  tomor¬ 
row,  all  have  that  background.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  the  computer. 

Is  there  anything  you  miss  about  the 
old  systems  or  the  old  MIS? 

No.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  “good 
old  days.”  I’ll  take  the  current  days  any 
time.  The  problems  have  changed  — 
they’re  more  complex  —  but  we  have 
more  tools  for  handling  them.  • 
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PROFILE  BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


Leland  McGraw,  Chevron's  DP  chief ,  leads  his  staff 
with  a  do-it-now philosophy  and  an  aggressive 

management  style  that  changes  with  the  times 


ot  every  change  he  has  seen  in  the 
past  20  years  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment,  but  Leland  C.  McGraw,  head 
of  information  services  for  Chevron 
Corp.,  has  no  wish  to  turn  back  the 
clock. 

“We  were,  20  years  ago,  still  in 
the  embryonic  stages  of  learning  how  to  manage 
this  business,”  he  says.  “We  made  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
takes  over  the  years,  but  by  and  large  we  benefit¬ 
ed  from  them.  I'm  not  one  to  try  to  bring  back  the 
good  old  days.” 

McGraw,  62,  is  both  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  for  Chevron  and  president  of 
its  subsidiary,  Chevron  Information  Technology 
Co.  He  came  to  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Calif or¬ 


Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass. 


nia,  which  later  became  Chevron,  39  years  ago,  a 
young  MBA  from  the  Stanford  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Today  he 
presides  over  $300  million  worth  of  fixed  assets 
and  a  yearly  operating  budget  of  about  $240  mil¬ 
lion. 

He  set  up  the  company’s  first  centralized  com¬ 
puter  services  department,  oversaw  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  information  systems  for  about  15  oper¬ 
ating  subsidiaries  and  managed  the  merger  of  two 
giant  oil  companies’  information  systems  when 
Chevron  acquired  Gulf  Oil  Co.  in  1984  in  a  $13.3 
billion  deal. 

The  Chevron-Gulf  merger  taught  McGraw 
valuable  management  lessons,  namely,  “to  do  the 
most  thorough  job  you  can  in  planning  the  front 
end,  to  think  through  all  the  various  scenarios  in 
as  much  detail  as  possible  and  then  to  share  those 


plans  with  the  key  people  involved.  Planning  is 
absolutely  key,”  he  stresses. 

As  soon  as  top  management  endorses  a  plan, 
the  next  step  is  to  be  sure  that  those  individuals 
involved  in  implementing  it  completely  under¬ 
stand  “the  game  plan,  the  target,  where  they’re 
trying  to  go  and  when.  My  experience,”  McGraw 
continues,  “is  that  when  the  players  understand 
the  ground  rules,  it's  absolutely  amazing  how 
they  perform. 

“I  have  a  philosophy:  Time  delay  does  not  buy 
you  anything  in  my  view.  Once  you  have  decided 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  then  do  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It’s  disruptive,  it  causes  problems,  but 
delays  buy  you  even  more  problems,”  McGraw 
asserts. 

The  first  step  he  took  when  he  was  given  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  merging  the  financial  and  control¬ 
ler  functions  and  data  processing  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  was  to  form  a  joint  Chevron-Gulf  systems 
review  team,  composed  of  senior  members  of 
both  firms  with  their  primary  responsibility  being 
applications  development. 

The  review  team  determined  how  Gulf  and 
Chevron  handled  each  application  area  and  then 
recommended  which  system  should  survive  in 
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Installed  medium- 
scale  models: 

•  Managers  searching  for 
a  17-  to  128-user  medium- 
scale  system  in  1967 
could  choose  from  39 
models;  by  1986,  that 
number  jumped  to  331 


The  Datasouth  High  Performance  Matrix  Printers. 


Power  Toughness.  Sticking  to 
the  job  until  the  work  gets  done. 
These  are  some  of  the  working-class 
virtues  we  build  into  Datasouth  print¬ 
ers.  Giving  the  DS 180  and  DS  220 


the  proven  ability  to  run  around  the 
clock,  around  the  calendar  in  some  of 
the  toughest  applications  imaginable. 

That  kind  of  blue-collar  reliability 
is  the  result  of  a  very  advanced  design 


philosophy.  One  that  created  two 
hard-working  matrix  printers  perfect 
for  your  medium-speed  printing 
requirements,  from  180  to  220  cps. 
Ready  to  take  on  multipart  forms  of 
up  to  6  layers.  Or  produce  Near  Letter 
Quality  text  at  45  cps  for  word¬ 
processing  applications.  And  although 
they're  tough,  Datasouth  printers  are 
easy  to  use,  with  front  panel  controls 
instead  of  dipswitches  and  jumpers. 

Each  and  every  DS  180  and  DS 
220  printer  that  comes  out  of  our 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  plant  has 
been  put  together  and  inspected  by 
hard-working  people  who  take  a  lot 
of  pride  in  building  the  world's  tough¬ 
est  printer  right  here. 

Put  a  working-class  printer  to 
work  for  you. To  find  your  nearest 
Datasouth  distributor;  call  us  at 
1-800-222-4528. 


Datasouth 

AMERICA'S  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 
PRINTER  COMPANY 


PO.  Box  240947  Charlotte,  NC 28224,  (704)  523-8500.  Ox  6843018.  DASO  UW  SALES:  1-800-222-4528,  SERVICE:  1-800-438-5050.  Vfest  Coast  Office:  415-940-9828 


the  new  organization. 

“Our  goal,”  McGraw  says, 
“was  to  pick  the  best  for  surviv¬ 
al.  Quite  candidly,  there  was 
some  bias  to  select  the  Chevron 
way  if  it  was  a  close  call,  because 
we  felt  it  would  be  less  disrup¬ 
tive.  There  were  a  few  Gulf  ap¬ 
plications  that  were  survivors.” 

The  applications  review  team 
was  one  of  23  reporting  to 
McGraw  during  the  merger. 
“We  made  some  fairly  extensive 
strategic  studies  as  to  how  we 
should  configure  the  data  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  people  and  how  they 
should  be  located,”  Mcgraw  re¬ 
calls.  “There  were  some  key  de¬ 
cision  points.  Gulf  had  about 
four  major  data  centers,  and  we 
collapsed  those  in  less  than  one 
year  into  our  two  data  centers.  It 
was  a  huge  undertaking.” 

McGraw  says  he  realizes 
from  experience  how  MIS  man¬ 
agement  style  has  changed.  “I 
think  that  20  years  ago,  our  man- 


TODAY,  the 

organization  has 
grown  to  a  size 
where  I  don’t  know  my 
people  as  well  as  I 
used  to.  I  miss  that.” 


LELANDC.  MCGRAW 
CHEVRON  CORP. 


agement  tended  to  be  somewhat 
autocratic.  Today,  there  is  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  and  their  needs  and  de¬ 
sires,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  growing 
recognition  that  people,  not  our 
capital  or  raw  materials,  are  real¬ 
ly  our  most  important  asset.” 

According  to  McGraw,  the 
changing  business  climate  also 
forced  changes  in  management 
style.  Managers  today,  he  says, 
must  be  poised  to  respond  quick¬ 
ly  to  changes  in  the  marketplace 
and  technology. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
McGraw  says,  that  the  people  in 
MIS  today  are  generally  better 
prepared  than  they  were  20 
years  ago.  But,  while  it  is  helpful 
to  have  employees  come  into  the  * 
company  with  more  skills,  it  pre¬ 
sents  another  management  chal¬ 
lenge.  Not  only  are  the  skill  lev¬ 
els  of  systems  professionals 
higher  today,  but  so  are  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  They  think  more 
about  where  their  careers  are 
going,  and  McGraw  claims  man¬ 
agement  is  challenged  to  provide 
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clearly  delineated  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  an  “exciting”  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  supportive  facilities. 

Currently,  McGraw  is  responsible  for 
some  2,000  employees,  1,400  of  whom 
are  information  systems  professionals. 
His  employees  provide  computer  systems 
development  and  data  processing  ser¬ 
vices  to  virtually  all  of  Chevron’s  lines  of 
business  except  those  engaged  in  geologi¬ 
cal  science,  oil  field  research  and  manu¬ 
facturing  process  control. 

Under  McGraw,  an  800-member  com¬ 
puter  applications  department  builds  or 
buys  and  maintains  the  applications  that 
run  the  giant  oil  company.  The  computer 
operation  department  runs  two  huge  data 
processing  centers,  one  in  Concord, 
Calif.,  the  other  in  San  Ramon,  Calif.  The 
communications  technology  department 
provides  voice  and  data  communications 
on  telephone,  radio  and  some  6,000  miles 
of  company-owned  microwave  links. 

Chevron  Information  Technology  has 
provided  time-sharing  services  to  the  rest 
of  the  corporation  for  more  than  15  years, 
offering  a  number  of  on-line  applications. 
“And,  of  course,  we  provide  a  lot  of  sup¬ 
port  services  for  PCs,”  McGraw  adds. 
About  5,000  Chevron  employees  use 
PCs,  while  more  than  16,000  use  the  on¬ 
line  time-sharing  system. 

Moving  toward  centralization 

While  the  bulk  of  Chevron  Information 
Technology’s  employees  are  in  San  Ra- 
:  mon  or  Concord,  some  are  dispersed  to 
about  25  other  facilities,  including  various 
j  user  organizations,  where  they  provide 
i  technical  support.  The  organization  has  a 
;|  strongly  centralized  orientation,  a  far  cry 
i  from  what  McGraw  inherited  22  years 
ago  when,  as  assistant  controller,  he 
!  “first  became  involved  in  a  major  way 
)  with  data  processing.” 

The  oil  company  was  largely  decen¬ 
tralized,  with  at  least  15  distinct  operat- 
|  ing  companies  and  “many  people  in  differ¬ 
ent  organizations  working  independently 
|  on  the  same  problems,”  he  explains.  “We 
had,  for  example,  at  least  eight  payroll 
systems  and  five  different  credit  card  sys- 
|  terns.”  Computer  operations  were  even- 
f  tually  centralized  in  a  newly  formed  com- 
)  puter  services  department,  with  McGraw 
as  general  manager,  reporting  to  the  fi- 
l  nancial  vice-president. 

The  computer  services  department 
was  barely  8  years  old  when  McGraw  re¬ 
ceived  another  assignment.  The  Standard 
j  Oil  of  California  board  of  directors  decided 
|  to  absorb  six  independent  subsidiaries 
I  into  a  single  company,  to  be  called  Chev- 
|  ron  U.S.A.  McGraw  was  appointed  finan¬ 
cial  vice-president  of  the  new  company, 
with  the  responsibility  for  consolidating 
the  financial  affairs  of  all  six  companies.  It 
was  that  challenge  that  prepared  him  for 
I  the  merger  with  Gulf  Oil  in  1984. 

Both  McGraw’s  duties  and  his  man- 
I  agement  style  have  changed  significantly 
during  the  years.  Although  he  generally 
'  \  approves  of  the  changes,  McGraw  is  not 
"  f  without  regrets.  “We’ve  learned  and 
;  grown  a  lot  in  knowing  how  to  manage 
'  f  this  whole  complex  information  function, 
I  but  there  is  one  area  that  I  do  miss,”  he 
says.  “Twenty  years  ago,  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  information  systems 
was  much  smaller,  and  I  knew  most  of 
them  by  their  first  name.  Today,  the  orga¬ 
nization  has  grown  to  a  size  where  I  work 
hard  at  it,  but  I  don’t  know  my  people  as 
:  well  as  I  used  to.  I  sort  of  miss  that.  I  think 
1  you  lose  something  when  you  don’t  have 
that  personal  touch.  ’  ’  • 
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Installed  large-scale 
models:  Systems 
that  support  more 
than  128  users 

•  While  managers  in  1967 
could  choose  from  80 
different  large-system 
models,  managers  going 
into  1987  could  choose 
from  145 
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s  the  computer  industry  has 
grown,  so  has  Computer- 
world,  and  our  design  and 
size  have  changed,  too.  The 
first  issue’s  eight  pages 
have  blossomed  into  more  than  100  pages 
per  edition  today.  A  glance  at  these  photos  of 
CWs  past  and  present  will  show  how  our  look 
continues  to  evolve  along  with  our  coverage. 


DPMA  1967  OPENS  IN  RAINSTORM 


OUR  FIRST  ISSUE 
ROLLED  OFF  THE 
PRESSES  ON  JUNE 
21,  1967,  WITH  THE 
HEADLINE,  “COMPU- 
TERWORLD  IS 
LAUNCHED.”  THAT 
ORIGINAL  EDITION  CON¬ 
TAINED  THREE  VEN¬ 
DOR  ADS  AND  A  PAGE  OF 
CLASSIFIEDS. 


CW  TIED  ITS  DEBUT  TO  THE  1967 
DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION  SHOW,  HELD  IN 
BOSTON  THAT  YEAR.  THE  FIRST 
CENTER  SPREAD  FEATURED 
SNAPSHOTS  OF  SHOW  AT¬ 
TENDEES  AND  VENDORS’ 
BOOTH  PRESENTATIONS. 
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Leasco  to  Open  First 
Time  Sharing  Bureau 


Davaloper  Claims  'Paac’ 
Better  Thai  Part-Cost 


Scientific  Data  Systems 
Offers  Small  Computer 


Is  System  'Theft'  Scandal  or  Rumor? 
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Hader  leads  Public 
At  A  CATs  Convention 


DPF&G  and  IBM  Settle  Suit; 
ADR  Keeps  Autoflow  Rights 


Optraklt  it  Mid- 70s 


fh Bell  Digital  Network  Predicted 
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«|  'Packaged'  B700s  Have 
V  S/3-Like  RPG,  Key  Entry 


No  Overtime  Ourfes  ' 


Money  Men  Reappraise  36 0, 
find  $  Value  Zero  in  1978 
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Privoto  Imp  Owes 

Bell  Asks  Rate  Revision 
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Carler  Pledges  Infleence 
To  Develop  Privacy  Policy 


Firmware  lets  Mini  Emulate  IBM  370 


Naw  Yorkers’  Systems  Hit  Hard 
By  Mid-Waak  Ligktaiag  Storm 
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U.S.  Drops  IBM  Suit,  Settles  With  AT&T 

•  But  Snag  Develops  as  Judge  •  Justice  Department  Decides 
Refuses  to  Dismiss  Bell  Case  IBM  Case  ‘Without  Merit’ 
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IBM  Packs  System/38 
With  Technoiogical  ‘Firsts' 


it/cp  Carter  Cue  H^**lTT!£r?F  l~*T, 

ers  May  Feel  Salary  Pinch 


*  ^ Processor  Lets  IBM  3270s 

*  Run  on  X.25  Packet  Nets 

MV'S  Insights  Coined 


1978 


Corporate  moves:  A  tale  of  two  DP  shops 

With  local  division’s  buy  out,  DP  center  turned-business 
DP  center  starts  from  scratch  finds  mind  set  must  change 


1985 


CURRENTLY,  AN  EDITO¬ 
RIAL  STAFF  OF  52  PRO¬ 
DUCES  COMPUTER- 
WORLD,  COMPARED 
WITH  1967’s  TWO-MAN 
CREW.  THE  PAPER  OPER¬ 
ATES  FOUR  SATELLITE 
NEWS  BUREAUS  AND 
GLEANS  ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION  FROM 
THE  IDG  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS  INTERNATIONAL 
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PROFILE- BY  MICKEY  W  I 


Cigna  MIS  executive  Allen  Loren  faces  the  challenge 


and  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

Loren  says  he  sees  the  proliferation  of  tech¬ 
nologies  as  a  double-edged  sword.  No  longer  do 
memory  and  storage  restrictions  force  such 
painstaking  analysis  and  design.  Yet,  he  says, 
“the  cheapness  of  memory,  the  cheapness  of 
storage,  have  led  to  systems  that  are  more  com¬ 
plex.”  All  this  has  made  it  possible  to  solve  ever 
more  complex  problems. 

As  president  of  Cigna’s  Systems  Division, 
Loren  has  good  reason  to  know  what  it  takes  to 


of  matching  the  insurance  giant's  software 
and  systems  investments  to  its  bottom-line  goals 


omparing  software  development  to¬ 
day  with  the  process  20  years  ago, 
Allen  Z.  Loren,  senior  vice-president 
of  insurance  conglomerate  Cigna 
Corp.,  says  he  sees  “a  lot  more  simi¬ 
larities  than  differences.”  Cobol  is 
still  the  most  widely  used  language, 
and  our  challenge  remains  one  of  “trying  to  make 
technology  make  a  difference  in  the  market.” 

Loren  claims,  however,  that  both  his  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  climate  in  which  he  works  have 
changed  greatly  over  the  years.  Customers,  he 
says,  have  grown  “smarter”  as  the  locus  of  proj¬ 
ect  decision  making  has  migrated  up  the  organi¬ 
zation  chart. 

And  changes  in  systems  development  have 
also  occurred.  “One  big  change  as  far  as  Cigna  is 
concerned,”  Loren  says,  “is  that  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  decision  is  the  person  running  the  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  the  person  running  the  product 
line.”  Loren  says  he  sees  the  product  manager  as 
a  lobbyist  who  always  wants  perfection.  “The 
person  who  runs  the  business  can  never  afford 
perfection.  The  business  manager  has  to  make 
trade-offs:  ‘How  much  is  this  facility  worth,  both 
in  terms  of  time  and  energy,  vs.  the  other  things 
that  I  want  to  do?’  ” 


‘Mystique  has  gone  out  of  the  game’ 

With  more  sophisticated  customers,  better  tools 
and  more  options  in  hardware  and  software, 
Loren  claims  the  information  systems  industry 
has  become  more  mature.  Most  of  all,  he  says, 
“The  mystique  has  gone  out  of  this  game,  which, 
I  think,  is  good.” 

He  adds  that  Cigna  Systems,  the  company’s 
DP  arm,  is  run  “like  any  other  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  not  as  if  it’s  some  kind  of  special  art.  I’m 
glad  to  see  that,  because  you  can’t  manage  $350 
million  of  capital  with  mystique.  It  just  doesn’t 
make  any  sense.” 

At  49,  Loren  is  the  quintessential  business- 
oriented  information  systems  executive.  He 
spends  his  time  monitoring  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
surance  industry  and  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
meeting  with  executives  of  the  giant  insurance 
company’s  various  business  units  to  ensure  that 
the  services  his  organization  is  providing  match 
the  strategic  goals  of  the  Cigna  companies. 

A  forceful  proponent  of  matching  technologi¬ 
cal  investment  with  business  goals,  Loren  has 


Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass. 


served  as  guest  lecturer  for  institutions  such  as 
the  Wharton  School  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Society  of  Management  Information 
Systems,  the  IBM  Advanced  Business  Institute 
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solve  complex  business  problems.  Cigna  Systems 
employs  some  4,000  people,  about  8%  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  services  organization’s  work  force. 

Loren  presides  over  a  budget  of  $350  million; 
about  half  is  spent  on  applications,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  spent  on  what  Loren  calls  “running 
our  factory  —  data  centers,  communication  net¬ 
works  and  what  have  you.”  Of  the  applications 
expenditures,  Loren  estimates  that  55%  goes  to 
development  and  the  balance  to  the  maintenance 
of  existing  software. 

In  1971,  Loren  came  to  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  (INA)  —  which,  along  with  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Corp.,  makes  up  Cigna  —  after 
a  stint  as  a  vice-president  of  the  Reliance  Group 
Holdings,  Inc.  At  Reliance,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  software  company’s  consulting  arm. 

“I  sold  systems  development  and  systems  op¬ 
erations  services  to  government,  to  publishing 
companies,  to  hardware  manufacturers.  We  built 
compilers  and  assemblers  for  people  like  Hughes 
[Aircraft  Corp.]  and  DEC  and  DG,”  he  says. 

Within  a  year,  Loren  had  advanced  to  vice- 
president  and  director  of  INA’s  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Division.  Today,  he  heads  an  organization 
that  provides  technology  support  for  each  of  Cig¬ 
na’s  four  major  business  groups:  the  Employee 
Benefits  and  Health  Care  Group,  the  Property 
and  Casualty  Group,  financial  planners  in  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Financial  Services  Group  and  the  Cigna  In¬ 
vestment  Group. 

While  Loren  says  he  considers  these  four  or¬ 
ganizations  his  customers,  Cigna  has  others. 
“There  are  two  sets  of  customers  here,”  he  says. 
“There  are  internal  customers,  and  then  there 
are  my  customers’  customers  —  outside  organi¬ 
zations  like  United  Technologies  Corp.,  GE,  GM 
and  IBM.  They  are  using  our  systems,  or  we  are 
building  systems  for  them,  extending  our  tech¬ 
nology  to  their  playing  field.” 

The  best  of  two  management  schemes 

Loren  describes  Cigna  Systems  as  “vertically  in¬ 
tegrated.  It  is  all  managed  out  of  my  office,  but 
the  staff  is  geographically  dispersed  and  sits  next 
to  the  customer,  by  design.”  Such  a  setup,  Loren 
says,  borrows  the  best  of  both  centralized  and  de¬ 
centralized  operations  and  creates  what  he  calls  a 
“dispersed  world.” 

Although  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  profit 
center,  Loren  says  he  runs  Cigna  Systems  as  a 
business,  with  financial  accounting,  chargebacks 
to  the  customer  organization  and  an  executive 
who  manages  the  relationship  with  each  of  Cig¬ 
na’s  business  groups.  The  equipment  in  Cigna 
Systems’  three  major  data  centers  —  in  Voor- 
hees,  N.J.,  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  Thornton,  Colo. 
—  is  valued  at  more  than  $100  million,  handles 
an  average  of  five  million  transactions  each  day 
and  is  capable  of  storing  a  trillion  characters  of  in¬ 
formation  on-line.  “It’s  a  substantial  company  in 
its  own  right,”  Loren  says. 

Loren’s  view  of  how  to  select  a  project  for  de¬ 
velopment  has  changed  over  the  years.  “We 
were  very  ROE  [return-on-equity]  oriented  20 
years  ago,”  he  says,  “and  we  are  less  so  now. 
Marketing-oriented  systems  are  hard  to  do  ROEs 
on.” 

Development  techniques  have  changed  to 
some  extent,  too,  Loren  says.  Fortran  is  used 


■  FACING  NEW  CHALLENGES 

“One  of  the  problems  we  wrestle  with 
today  Is  managing  all  these  diverse 
new  technologies.  In  the  old  days,  we 
had  fewer  choices.  From  a  communica¬ 
tions  point  of  view,  there  was  one  ven¬ 
dor  —  AT&T.  From  a  computer  point  of 
view,  there  was  one  technology  — 
mainframe.  So,  while  we  had  fewer 
tools  to  solve  a  problem,  we  had  less 
trouble  with  those  tools.”  —  Allen  Z. 

Loren. 

less.  Every  member  of  the  staff  now  has  a  termi¬ 
nal  to  work  on.  A  lot  of  development  is  done  in 
CGI  Systems,  Inc.’s  Pacbase,  a  fourth-generation 
language  that  generates  Cobol  source  code  and 
makes  maintenance  relatively  inexpensive.  Oth¬ 
er  development  languages  are  in  use  as  well,  in¬ 
cluding  Information  Builders,  Inc.’s  Focus  and  “a 
whole  litany  of  them,”  Loren  adds. 

Other  improvements  over  the  years  include 
“better  documentation  aids,  better  scheduling 
tools,  better  project  management  tools,  the  man¬ 
ager’s  workstation  that  arms  the  project  manag¬ 
er  with  a  whole  set  of  systems  for  estimating  and 
project  tracking.  That’s  all  the  good  news,”  he 
says. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  fact  that  cus¬ 
tomers’  expectations  keep  rising,  and  Loren  puts 
a  considerable  amount  of  emphasis  on  downsizing 
their  demands.  “Customers  want  the  moon,  and 
our  own  people  like  to  promise  the  moon  and  de¬ 
liver  it  in  phases.  We  are  constantly  pushing  them 
toward  packaged  solutions,”  he  says. 

Part  of  Loren’s  strategy  is  “software  sharing 
—  using  systems  from  one  of  our  businesses  in 
another  of  our  businesses.  The  key  to  that  is  low¬ 
ering  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  custom¬ 
er.  Once  the  customer  knows  that  a  custom  job 
will  never  deliver  what  we  say  it  will,  even  though 
we  promise,  they  begin  to  look  at  other  solutions. 
I  think  we  have  been  pretty  successful  there,”  he 
adds,  “but  it’s  still  a  struggle.” 

Molding  a  development  project 

In  approaching  a  development  project,  Loren 
says,  “Most  of  our  focus  is  on  the  initial  scoping  of 
the  project.  If  we  can  do  that  well,  then  we  can 
shape  the  work  and  focus  it  —  either  on  an  exist¬ 
ing  system  that  we  have  inside  or  a  package  on 
the  outside.” 

Either  way,  the  result  is  “a  greatly  reduced 
development  activity,”  he  explains. 

Loren  does  not  downplay  the  opportunities  for 
productivity  in  the  actual  building  phase  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  project,  brought  about  mainly  by 
fourth-generation  languages  and  the  writing  of 
“reusable  code”  —  modules  that  can  be  carried 
from  one  application  to  another. 

But  there,  he  says,  “The  potential  is  not  as 
great.  If  we  can  take  a  project  that  somebody 
thinks  is  going  to  cost  $10  million  and  make  it  $5 
million  through  rescoping  it,  we’ve  done  more 
with  a  relatively  few  people  and  a  short  amount  of 
time  than  we  can  with  all  the  tools  on  the  rest  of 
it.”  • 


1967 

An  $8,000  price  tag  graces 
the  new  Philco-Ford  color 
monitor. 

IBM  introduces  the 
360/25.  DEC  develops  the 
PDP-10. 

1968 

Univac  launches  the  9400 
to  compete  with  IBM’s 
360s. 

Burroughs  jumps  into  the 
low-cost  computer  market 
with  the  B500.  The  system 
runs  Cobol  —  provided  the 
memory  is  there  on  the 
9.6K  core  unit. 

Edson  deCastro,  former 
DEC  PDP-8  chief  engineer, 
starts  Data  General  and 
announces  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  16-bit  minicom¬ 
puter,  the  Nova. 

1969 

RCA  brings  out  the  high- 
end  Spectra  70/60. 

IBM  targets  small-busi¬ 
ness  users  with  the  Sys¬ 
tem/3.  GE  expands  the 
600  family  with  its  fastest 
system,  the  655. 


Honeywell  unwraps  the 
Series  2000,  while  Bur¬ 
roughs  nearly  doubles  its 
arsenal  of  medium-scale 
computers. 

1973 

Univac’s  medium- 
scale  mainframe, 
the  90/60,  de¬ 
buts. 

1974 

Xerox  switches  to 
multiple  processor 
architecture  in  its 
550  and  560  main¬ 
frames. 

CDC’s  Cyber/ 170  series 
features  integrated-circuit 
logic  and  metal-oxide  semi¬ 
conductor  memory. 

The  Honeywell  systems 
hodgepodge  gives  way  to  a 
compatible  group  of  CPUs 
in  the  Series  60. 

1975 

Ed  Roberts  and  Bill  Yates 
of  MIT  market  Altair,  the 
first  personal  computer. 

IBM  unwraps  the  System/ 
32,  and  follows  later  in  the 
year  with  the  5100. 


1970 

DEC’s  sales  force  pounds 
the  pavement  to  sell  the 


company’s  16-bit  PDP-11. 
IBM’s  370/145  soon  fol¬ 
lows,  along  with  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  B700  series. 

Another  alternative  to 
IBM’s  370/155  emerges  as 
XDS  introduces  the  Sigma 
9.  Univac  develops  the  mul¬ 
tiprocessor  1110. 

1971 

The  IBM  370/135  and  195 
debut.  In  response,  Hon¬ 
eywell  unveils  its  large- 
scale  series,  the  6000. 


The  Cray-1  supercom¬ 
puter  is  introduced  as  the 
fastest  computer  on  earth. 
Univac  shows  its  1110/20 
and  1110/40. 

The  last  straw.  A  drastic 
dip  in  earnings  forces  Xerox 
to  withdraw  from  the 
mainframe  business. 

New  products  —  IMS  As¬ 
sociates  introduces  the  Hy¬ 
percube  II;  the  Tandem  16 
Nonstop  system  arrives; 
Burroughs  unveils  its  800 
series. 

1976 

Superminicomputers  are 
introduced  by  Perkin-Elmer 
and  Gould  SEL,  followed 
shortly  by  DEC’s  VAX- 
11/780  (in  1977)  and 
Prime  Computer’s  750.  The 
Series/ 1  is  thrown  into  the 
minicomputer  fray  by  IBM. 
Continued  on  page 20th/ 32 


A  buzzword  is  born:  “dis¬ 
tributed  processing”  is  the 
key  to  Control  Data’s 
Cyber/70  mainframe  family. 

1972 

Memorex  follows  DG  into 
the  distributed  processing 
arena  with  the  MRX/40 
and  50. 
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From  page  20th/ 31 
Burroughs  brings  out  the 
B80  while  the  HP  3000  Se¬ 
ries  II  debuts  from  Hewlett- 
Packard.  CDC  introduces 
the  Cyber/70  Model  71. 

1977 

Steve  Wozniak  and  Steve 
Jobs  found  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  and  market  the  garage- 
born  Apple  II  microcomputer. 
Through  Radio  Shack, 

Tandy  Corp.  mass-markets 
its  first  TRS-80  microcom¬ 
puter. 


1981 

Heads  turn  when  Adam  Os¬ 
borne  markets  the  Osborne 
Portable  1  portable  micro¬ 
computer. 

Apple,  Tandy  and  Commo¬ 
dore  quiver  as  IBM  plunges 
into  the  micro  market  with 
the  IBM  PC. 

Perkin-Elmer  undercuts 
DEC  and  DG  16-bit  comput¬ 
ers  with  a  32-bit  processor. 

1982 


IBM  unveils  the 
3033,  the  first 
of  its  30  se¬ 
ries.  Itel  re¬ 
acts  within 
six  hours  of 
IBM’s  an¬ 
nouncement  by 
unwrapping  the 
AS/6.  Burroughs  follows  Itel 
and  brings  out  the  B6817. 
Not  to  be  undone,  Honey¬ 
well  restructures  its  Level  68 
large-scale  line. 

NCR  unleashes  the  N-8350, 
N-8450,  V-8450,  N-8560 


g  i  t  a 


DEC  brings  out  a  high-end 
3  2 -bit  VAX- 11  multiprocess¬ 
ing  supermini,  the  11/730. 
Perkin-Elmer  re¬ 
sponds  quickly 
with  the  high-end 
32-bit  Series 

D  3200  processor. 

NAS  takes  on  the 
IBM  4341  with  a  medium- 
scale  processor  family  — 
the  AS/6100. 

Sperry  Univac  introduces 
the  1100/90.  IBM  announces 
its  largest  processor  to  date, 
the  3084.  Honeywell  follows 


and  V-8560. 


with  the  DPS  88. 


1978 

National  Semiconductor  in¬ 
troduces  the  System  400. 

Magnuson  Systems  pits  it¬ 
self  against  IBM  when  it  mar¬ 
kets  the  M80  series.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Memories  also  enters 
the  IBM  370-compatible 
fray  with  three  processors. 

The  HP  3000  Series  III  and 
the  HP  250  bow  from  HP. 


At  last,  IBM  joins  the  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  market 
with  the  8100.  The  System/ 


38  arrives. 


1979 

^Elmer u„- 
H  Hp 1  I  dercuts  the 
competition 
with  its  32-bit, 
4M-byte  supermini, 
at  $33,500. 


NCR  brings  out  the  8500  se¬ 
ries,  Burroughs  unveils  the 
B2930  and  B3950,  and  Uni¬ 
vac  reacts  with  the  1 100/60. 

1980 

DEC  introduces  its  first 
large-scale  integrated  32-bit 
mini,  the  VAX-11/750.  DG 
unwraps  the  Eclipse  MV/ 
8000. 


IBM’s  3081  and  3033S  pro¬ 
cessors  debut.  Amdahl  comes 
in  swinging  with  two  com¬ 
puters  —  the  470V/7C  and 
the  470V/7. 


1983 

Apple  hopes  to  shake  up  the 
office  systems  market  with 
Lisa.  The  Apple  HE  also 
bows. 


IBM’s  “Peanut”  comes  out 


of  its  shell  as  the  PCjr.  At 
NCC,  IBM  unveils  the  Sys¬ 
tem/36. 

The  NCR  9300  and  the  32- 
bit  Honeywell  DPS  6/95  bow. 

1984 

Apple  comes  to  market  with 
the  Macintosh. 

Gould’s  Computer  Systems 
Division  introduces  its  first 
virtual-memory  processor, 
the  Powernode  600. 

AT&T  plunges  aggressively 
into  the  commercial  comput¬ 
er  market  with  the  3B  line. 
IBM  buoys  its  PC  sales  by  un¬ 
veiling  the  PC  AT. 

Wang  expands  its  mid-range 
VS  product  line  with  the  VS 
65  minicomputer.  The  Mi¬ 
cro  PDP-11/73  from  DEC 
bows. 

1985 

IBM’s  3090  Model  200  and 
the  3090  Model  400  debut. 
Strong  competition  forces 


the  company  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  PCjr. 

The  Microvax  II  and  the 
VAX  8650  superminicom¬ 
puter  are  unveiled  by  DEC. 

1986 

IBM  designs  its  first  32-bit 
workstation  —  the  RT  PC. 

HP  also  uses  RISC  technol¬ 
ogy  in  its  Series  930  and  950. 

Sperry  bolsters 
its  product  ) 

line  with 
the 

2200/200. 

DG  introduces  the 
MV/7800.  Sun  in¬ 
troduces  the  Sun- 
3/1 10LC  and 
Sun-3/200. 

IBM  brings  out  the  XT  Model 
286  and  its  9370  minis. 

Compaq’s  Deskpro  386  is 
first  PC  to  use  Intel’s  80386. 

Sperry  gives  in  to  a  takeover 
by  Burroughs  following  two 
weeks  of  tense  negotiations. 

1987 

Wang  restuctures  the  top 
half  of  its  minicomputer  line 
with  the  VS  7000  series. 

IBM  attempts  to  grab  con¬ 
trol  of  the  corporate  micro 
standard  with  its  Personal 
System/2.  Apple  unveils  the 
Macintosh  SE  and  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  II. 

Recently  formed  Honeywell 
Bull,  Inc.  —  a  company 
formed  by  Honeywell,  Com- 
pagnie  des  Machines  Bull  and 
NEC  —  presents  the  DPS 
7000  to  the  U.S. 

Prime  astounds  rivals  with  a 
pair  of  superminis  that  the 
company  claims  pit  Prime 
machines  against  IBM  main¬ 
frames. 


JUNE  7, 1982 

FORMER  IBM 
EMPLOYEE 
KILLS  TWO 

A  former  IBM  employee 
goes  on  a  shooting  rampage 
at  IBM’s  Federal  Systems 
Division  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
killing  two  employees  and 
injuring  eight  others. 

JULY  4, 1983 

THREAT  TO 
OLSEN 
TRIGGERS 
FEAR  FOR 
EXECS 

A  Green  Beret  is  charged 
with  the  attempted  extor¬ 
tion  of  $1.25  million  from 
Kenneth  Olsen,  president 
and  founder  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  U.S. 
Army  Staff  Sgt.  Marc  E. 
McDonnell,  27,  is  held  on 
bail  pending  a  hearing. 

JULY  30, 1984 

HOUSE  OKS 
COMPUTER 
CRIME 
BILL 


The  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  takes  less  than 


45  minutes  to  approve  a  ma¬ 
jor  computer  crime  bill  that 
covers  unauthorized  access 
to  computers  used  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  government. 

FEBRUARY  11, 1985 

SALARY  GAP 
PERVADES  DP 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  reports  that  women 
earn  almost  22%  less  than 
men  in  computer-related 
jobs. 

JULY  8, 1985 

REAGAN 

SECURITY 

DIRECTIVE 

ATTACKED 

Congress  warns  that  “Big 
Brother  is  here,”  that  is,  in  a 


presidential  directive  that 
Congress  claims  gives  U.S. 
military  and  intelligence  of¬ 
ficials  too  much  control  over 
computer  security  in  the 
private  sector. 

JULY  28, 1986 

BIG  EIGHT 
FIRM 

TIED  TO  4GL 
SNAFU 

The  New  Jersey  State  Com¬ 
mission  of  Investigation 
charges  that  Price  Water- 


house  caused  a  monumental 
systems  logjam  at  the 
state’s  Department  of  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicles  when  the  com¬ 
pany  misused  a  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  language  in  an 
attempt  to  revamp  the 
agency's  computer  sys¬ 
tems. 

JANUARY  19, 1987 

1-2-3  SUE! 
LOTUS  VS. 
CLONES 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 
files  landmark  lawsuits 
against  Paperback  Software 
International,  Inc.  and  Mo¬ 
saic  Software,  Inc.,  alleging 
that  the  two  firms  violated 
copyright  law  with  products 
that  steal  the  “look  and 
feel”  of  Lotus’s  1-2-3 
spreadsheet  product. 

APRIL  13, 1987 

LOTUS  SUED 
FOR  VISICALC 
“COPY” 

Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
“look  and  feel”  suit  takes  an 
unexpected  turn  when 
SAPC,  Inc.  —  a  firm  made 
up  of  ex-Software  Arts,  Inc. 
executives  —  charges  Lo¬ 
tus  and  company  founder 
Mitch  Kapor  with  copying 
“the  total  concept,  look  and 
feel”  of  the  once-popular  Vi- 
sicalc.  Software  Arts  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  Visicalc,  a 
spreadsheet  software  prod¬ 
uct  that  by  1985  had  lost 
much  of  its  market  to  1-2-3. 
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The  Diconix  150.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  world’s  most  portable  printer  performs  as  well  on  your 
desktop  as  it  does  when  you’re  on  the  road.  The  small  footprint 
reduces  desktop  clutter,  while  it  enlarges  a  small  budget.  FTTH 
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The  Best 
of  1986 


In  the  U  S. ,  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 
call  1-800-DIC0NIX  Telex:  288-280 


In  Europe,  for  the  distributor 
nearest  you,  call  (4121)  37  56  04 
454-199  TXC  CH 


See  us  at  Comdex  Spring,  Booth  1452. 


Order  HP  Workstations. 
Save  $1.89. 


Bundled  PC  Workstation  Solutions 
from  Hewlett-Packard. 

Buying  workstations  can  be  quite 
a  headache. 

Evaluating  peoples  needs,  surveying 
available  components,  ordering,  testing 
and  supporting  them  can  turn  into  a  time- 
consuming  hassle. 

But  because  we  monitor  the  way 
people  work  with  PCs,  we’ve  learned  to 
configure  and  package— bundle  together— 
the  most  efficient  hardware/software 
combinations  for  the  job. 

Our  HP  Vectra  PC  workstations  come 
specifically  configured  for  secretarial,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  desktop  publishing  needs. 

They  work  in  a  networked  environ¬ 
ment.  As  your  needs  grow,  they  can  be 
upgraded. 

They’re  all  IBM  AT- compatible,  and 
they’re  all  available  now. 

So  to  choose  the  nght  workstations, 
all  you  have  to  choose  is  HP. 

It's  one  more  example  of  how  the  com¬ 
pany  that  never  stops  asking  “What  if . . 
makes  life  easier  and  more  productive  for 
you.  Call  1  800  367-4772,  Dept.  282Y. 

ho  HEWLETT 
T  PACKARD 


